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Give Varsity Inner Socks a 


tryout in the big games! 


We don’t mean experiment. Coaches, 
from coast to coast, have unreserv- 
edly commended the sterling qualities 
of these pure wool socks with extra 
thick heel and toe. They particularly 
stress the fact that Varsity Inner 
Socks eliminate foot trouble. 


Championships at stake! Look at your shoes! 
Are they a help or a hindrance to footwork? 
Teams equipped with Converse “All Star” or 
“Hickory” at the start of the season are all set 
—to gain the precious seconds always won in 
the fast get-away and sure stop—and to feel 
the response of shoes that fit. Now is the time 
for less fortunate teams to consider replace- 
ments. It is no time for experiment with what 








“All Star” 


Traction Sole 





Crepe Sole 
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may be half-baked, theoretical features. Re- 
member that every Converse feature received 
a trial season of play before ever coach or 
player was asked to accept it—and that since 
then each feature has been tried and proven 
by nearly two full seasons of competitive 
play. Buy demonstrated superiority — don’t 
experiment. This is another Converse year— 
with more teams than ever Converse equipped. 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE CO 


Factory and General Offices: Malden, Mass. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
142 Duane St. 509 Arch St. 

CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 

618 W. Jackson Blvd. 646 Stinson Blvd. 
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Politicians and Statesmen 


T has been said that the difference between poli- 
] ticians and statesmen is this “The aim of politi- 
cians is to attain the immediate goal they have in 
view, be it noble or nefarious—while the aim of 
statesmen is to secure benefit for their countries in 
the vast future, not only advantage in the immediate 
present.” In the realm of athletics, suggestions are 
sometimes offered which have some promise of pro- 
ducing a change which would affect the immediate 
present but which might not be for the future good 
of the game. It is a short-sighted policy that takes 
into account only the present; it is stafesmanlike to 
plan by decades. 


In matters which relate to the subject of athletic 
administration and control individuals are frequently 
found advocating certain changes which, if brought 
about, would have a future deleterious effect upon the 
sport in question. It may be assumed that these men 
are honest, but that they have not thought the ques- 
tion through to its logical conclusion. Then there are 
always those who are selfishly jealous of their pre- 
rogatives and who are more concerned in maintaining 
their power or control than they are with the good of 
the game or the sport which they assume to control. 
That there must be leaders goes without saying. 
Those who have the good of the game at heart will 
do well to see to it that the men who provide the 
leadership in athletics are, first, able to think beyond 
the immediate present and, second, that they are not 
attempting to advance their own interests through 
control, vague or direct, of athletics. 





A Contributor’s Issue of the Journal 


AST year the June issue of the ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
[os quite largely given over to the coaches who 
contributed most of the reading matter. This 
policy will be followed again this year, and the 
coaches are asked at this time to plan their contribu- 
tions for the June JOURNAL. 

While news items are of interest and it is the policy 
of the JOURNAL to run a certain amount of news fea- 
tures, yet it must be kept in mind that this magazine 
is especially interested in the developments which are 
taking place in the coaching profession. By the 
nature of their work the coaches are experimenters. 
No doubt some of the experiments that have been 
tried this year have proven successful. If so, the 
other coaches will be interested to know about these 
experiments and the results. It is hoped that a large 
number of the coaches will avail themselves of the 
opportunity of making known the developments which 
they have noted either in the work of their own teams 
or by observation of the work of others. 

Further, with the development of a professional 
interest in athletic coaching the men engaged in this 
work are more and more giving evidence of their 
interest in their fellow-coaches. If all who are chang- 
ing schools or colleges will report the same, the JOUR- 
NAL will be glad to carry a list of coaching transfers 
in the June JOURNAL. 
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Our Salesmen will call upon you in the near 
future and show you the complete, new and 
improved 


1928 Fall and Winter Sports Line 


As in the past this new Football, Basketball 
and other Fall Equipment is 


“Just a Year Ahead” 
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Basketball in the East 


The element of teamwork is developed and stressed more 
in the aggregations of the East than in those of the West 


By G. N. Messer 


Professor of Physical Education and Director of Athletics, Williams College. Coach of Varsity Basketball Team 


basketball and to make a compari- 

son with that played in other sec- 
tions of the country, one has a very 
difficult problem. to face. Although 
the game originated in the East, it 
has changed considerably and im- 
provements have been made by trained 
men from all sections of the country. 
We hear of the so-called “Percentage 
Basketball” on the Pacific coast and 
of “Meanwell’s Short Passing Game” 
in the middle west, but in the East no 
one particular style of game has been 
developed. 

Previous to the war, amateur bas- 
ketball in this section of the country 
was at a very low ebb owing to the 
fact that the professional game had 
developed to a high state of perfec- 
tion, with the emphasis upon individ- 
ual play and individual technique. The 
fact that there were three sets of 
playing rules handicapped the amateur 
game greatly. In fact, many schools 
and colleges had abolished basketball 
as a representative sport previous to 
the world conflict. Nothing did more 
for the re-establishment of the game 
than the agreement on one set of rules 
by the joint committee. In fact, bas- 
ketball was saved, as football had been, 
by a few individuals who saw the 
possibilities of this great indoor sport. 
Each group was willing to concede cer- 
tain points to save the game and to 
develop one set of rules which, while 
not perfect, nevertheless made it pos- 
sible for teams to play together with- 
out too many misunderstandings. 

During the war both in this country 
and in Europe, men interested in rec- 
reation and indoor sports, spread the 
gospel of the new basketball rules 
quite widely, and by closer adherence 
to the spirit and letter of these rules, 
basketball received a new start. Many 
preparatory schools and colleges which 
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had eliminated the sport from their 
roster of intercollegiate athletics, gave 
it a new trial with the result that it 
soon came back into prominence, and 
is now rated as the premier winter 
activity in the East. Another factor 
which has determined to a large de- 
gree the type of game played in the 
East is the lack of standard sized play- 
ing surfaces. Nowhere in the country 
do we find such a big difference in the 
size of the halls and gymnasia in 
which the game is played. The West 
and the Coast being younger sections 
of the country, naturally have new 
buildings and better equipped places 
in which to play the game. In Indiana 
and Ohio alone almost every high 
school has a court at least 50x80 in 
size. In the East, however, such 
courts even today are quite rare, and 
it is only in the large universities and 
colleges that one finds equipment ade- 
quate for the game. Gradually this 
big difficulty is being overcome and 
state authorities in charge of the con- 
struction of school buildings are act- 
ing upon the suggestion of the rules 
committee in seeing that courts at 
least 50x80 in size are included in most 
of the plans for new buildings. 
But a word as to the type of game 
played in the conservative East. As 
has been stated before, no one factor 
has determined this type of play more 
than professional basketball. The 
world famous Celtics and the many 
minor professional teams playing in 
small towns and villages, all depend 
on the double bounce dribble and in- 
dividual play of their members. If 
one man appears to be weak in a Sat- 
urday night game, a new face appears 
in the line-up the following Saturday 
night. Outside of the above-men- 
tioned Celtics and one or two other 
professional teams which have devel- 
oped an “esprit de couer” and high 
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type of team work, these smaller pro- 
fessional units are made up of re- 
cruited high school and college men 
playing under assumed names. To off- 
set this, many of the colleges have 
adopted a rule which forbids a man to 
represent the college on any of its in- 
tercollegiate teams who has at any 
time during his college course played 
with any combination other than one 
representing the college. However, 
even with such a regulation, we find 
evidences continually in our intercol- 
legiate basketball contests that cer- 
tain players have been associated with 
professional basketball. Only recently 
this evidence was clearly shown in 
the play of one of the teams repre- 
senting a large and world famed insti- 
tution located in this section of the 
country. The double bounce dribble 
was used by certain individuals on 
this team continually because of hab- 
its formed while playing professional 
basketball on the side. Because of 
the use of the double bounce dribble 
and the individual technique used by 
such individuals, team work of this 
particular college quintet suffered 
greatly. 

Colleges in the East are gradually 
eliminating this type of player, with 
the result that team play is being 
developed to a high state of perfec- 
From a defensive standpoint, 
certain teams such as Pittsburgh and 
many in the big intercollegiate ranks, 
still adhere closely to the type of game 
of the best professional teams, and 
show the influence of instruction of 
those trained in this type of play. The 
slow-moving, careful handling of the 
ball of the professional game is in 
evidence in many places. Not that 
this type of play is incorrect in any 
manner, for the ability to handle the 
ball and retain possession of it, is 
without doubt the best possible de- 
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fense for 2 team to develop. However, 
with this slow-moving offense, or stall- 
ing defense, if one cares to term it 
such, much rough work and delay oc- 
curs. The smaller colleges in the East 
have refrained to a large extent from 
emphasizing this type of play. Even 
in the big intercollegiate league one 
finds different types of defense. 

Several teams in this league invari- 
ably play all over the court, no doubt 
figuring that it is essential to obtain 
possession of the ball if a team is to 
score. They feel, regardless of the 
fact whether a team is in the lead 
or not, that play should be maintained 
at a rapid pace all over the surface 
of the court. With such teams, it is 
almost impossible to start play from 
out of bounds because of the extremely 
close guarding of the members of the 
defensive unit. In order to get the 
ball in play, carefully worked out 
blocking assignments have been given 
to the men with the result that body 
contact, often entirely overlooked by 
officials and even misinterpreted by 
them, has come into vogue. The rule 
permitting a man to stand still on 
the floor, behind an individual watch- 
ing a man out of bounds, who is in- 
variably charged by this individual 
when he attempts to follow the man 
from out of bounds, places the respon- 
sibility of the foul for charging on 
the man watching the man out of 
bounds, rather than the individual 
who has rapidly taken his place on 
the floor in such a position as to pur- 
posely block the man watching the 
player passing the ball in from out of 
the court. Officials are prone to call 
this play, with the result that con- 
tests played in the big intercollegiate 
league appear to be much rougher 
than those among small colleges. 

Other colleges in this league prefer 
to concede the opposing team one-half 
of the floor and pick up their men as 
they pass into the offensive section. 
They vary this in two ways, either by 
picking the man whom they line up 
against at the start of the contest or 
by assignment before the contest 
starts. One very clever team, after 
each time out, changes the assign- 
ments on defense so that individuals 
on the opposing aggregation are con- 
tinually confused and worried as to 
their individual opponents. 

In many of the smaller institutions 
we find several still adhering to the 
zone type of play. Again this is the 
direct result of the fact that they al- 
most universally have small halls or 
gymnasia in which to operate. No 
sane coach today would attempt to 
play the zone system on a court of reg- 
ulation size. These systems range all 
the way from the standard 3-2 to the 
1-2-2 or 2-2-1. Springfield a few years 
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ago developed this type of defense to 
the highest state of perfection and 
played 1-2-2 continually throughout 
the season, losing only one game. The 
excellent results achieved, however, 
were not due to the type of defense 
used but rather to the calibre of the 
individuals playing on the combina- 
tion. Throughout the play of this 
remarkable combination it was not 
difficult for an opposing team to work 
the ball inside of the defense and se- 
cure a series of set shots from around 
the foul line. The team which de- 
feated Springfield that year concen- 
trated on this fact and while unable 
to get the ball into position to carry it 
to the back board, nevertheless bom- 
barded the court so persistently from 
the foul line area, that the finish of 
the contest found Springfield on the 
small end of the score. 

From the standpoint of the offense, 








‘6 J] FEEL that the greatest pos- 

sible benefit to basketball 
would be the elimination of the 
dribble and the restriction of the 
player to one bounce of the ball. 
I am a strong advocate of the 
short pass and cut type of game 
and I believe that much of the 
so-called roughness and _indi- 
vidual play would be eliminated 
and a higher degree of team work 
developed, if such a regulation 
were put in force. Much would 
be added to the game from both 
the players’ and spectators’ stand- 
point. The one bounce dribble 
will allow a clever player to do 
almost everything he can now ac- 
complish with the unlimited 
dribble, with the exception of 
stalling the ball down the court, 
which in my estimation is one of 
the worst developments of recent 
years.” 








the play in the big intercollegiate 
league approximates very closely that 
of the play of the colleges in the Big 
Ten. While an attempt is made to de- 


7 
velop team work, nevertheless more 


emphasis is put upon the individual 
handling of the ball by the players. 
The idea seems to be that if five men 
can be developed to a high degree of 
individual technique and performance, 
they will naturally mold themselves 
together into a very efficient combina- 
tion. Personally I do not agree with 
this opinion. In the smaller colleges, 
it will be found that the main em- 
phasis is laid upon the development 
of team play even to the extent of 
neglecting instruction in many of the 
fundamentals of the game. 

Personally I am a very strong be- 
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liever in fundamentals, particularly 
those of defense, and in these I in- 
clude retaining’ possession of the ball, 
catching and passing, etc. However, 
I do not believe that the efforts to 
master these fundamentals should in 
any way nullify the time spent on 
team play. Colleges in the so-called 


. “Little Three” and also the state col- 


leges of New England, have developed 
strong teams during the past several 
years largely because of the fact that 
team play above all other factors was 
stressed at all times. In these smaller 
colleges the influence of the profes- 
sional game is almost entirely absent, 
and while they are handicapped to a 
large degree by the high entrance re- 
quirements and small student enroll- 
ment, they nevertheless often compare 
favorably with the quintets turned out 
by the larger institutions. 

At this writing it is almost impos- 
sible to compare the relative strength 
of eastern and western teams, but as 
a conclusion I would say that I be- 
lieve one will find the element of team 
work developed and stressed more in 
the aggregations of the East than in 
those of the West. On the other hand, 
you will find the players of the West 
developing a higher degree of indi- 
vidual technique. This may be due 
to the fact that the coaches of the 
West are better than those in the 
East, or on the other hand it may be 
due to the viewpoint of those in charge. 
A happy combination of the two of 
course is ideal, and in both the East 
and the West will be found individual 
institutions where this is the case. 

In the Pittsburgh team of this year, 
I am sure we have a concrete illus- 
tration of an eastern team developing 
a high sense of technique in its indi- 
vidual members, and an extremely 
high degree of team work in the unit 


‘as a whole. 


Before ending this article, may I 
add just a few words regarding the 
so-called change in the one bounce 
dribble? Having played the game 
during my college days under this rule, 
I feel that the greatest possible bene- 
fit to basketball would be the elimina- 
tion of the dribble and the restriction 
of the player to one bounce of the ball. 
I am a strong advocate of the short 
pass and cut type of game and I be- 
lieve that much of the so-called rough- 
ness and individual play would be 
eliminated and a higher degree of 
team work developed, if such a reg- 
ulation were put in force. Much 
would be added to the game from both 
the players’ and spectators’ standpoint. 
The one bounce dribble will allow a 
clever player to do almost everything 
he can now accomplish with the un- 
limited dribble, with the exception of 
stalling the ball down the court. 
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The Dribble Should Be Retained 


By W. G. Kline 


Originator of the Five-Man Defense and Triple-Threat Offense in Basketball 


Coach Craig Ruby, the basket- 

ball mentor of the University of 
Illinois, came out with a strong recom- 
mendation of a one bounce dribble 
rule. The press quoted him as saying 
in effect that the way the present 
dribble rule is officiated in Big Ten 
circles, it is impossible to avoid much 
roughness and travel fouls and viola- 
tions. Then Coach Ruby was quoted 
as stating three reasons why a one 
bounce dribble rule should displace the 
present one. He tried out his pro- 
posed new rule for several weeks last 
spring, shortly after the rules com- 
mittee had practically decided to 
adopt it, and claims for it these three 
blessings: 

It will eliminate or greatly reduce 
stalling; it will greatly reduce rough 
play; and it will increase team work 
by doing away with the great indi- 
vidual play, the dribble. 

These arguments are quite interest- 
ing, if true. If the proposed one 
bounce rule would accomplish the 
three results predicted, I would still 
oppose it. I admit that stalling is an 
evil, but there is a much better method 
of curing it than the proposed one 
bounce rule, which would not even re- 
duce stalling, in my opinion. 

“Let’s” reason together. Also, “let’s” 
ponder over these meritorious claims, 
and apply the test of common sense 
logic, reason and desirability, to them. 
First of all, please note the preface 
to Mr. Ruby’s championship of this 
new proposal of a single bounce. It 
is significant and will bear repeating. 
“The way the present dribble rule is 
officiated in Big Ten circles it is im- 
possible to avoid much roughness and 
travel fouls and violations.” 

Ah! There’s the rub. Officials do 
not enforce the present rule. And 
why? There may be something wrong 
with a rule that isn’t enforced, or 
there may be something wrong with 
the coach who fails to recognize the 
rule in his daily practice methods. 

The present dribble rule limits and 
restricts the individual action definite- 
ly and sufficiently. 

The dribbler cannot use two hands 
simultaneously, except in starting or 
finishing; he cannot recommence a 
dribble; he is limited to one aerial 
toss or bat; and he must start the ball 
away from his hand or hands before 
‘ his pivot foot leaves the floor. A 
pivot is a step in any direction. No, 
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you don’t have to turn in order to 
pivot in basketball, although it is the 


turn pivot that causes most of the 
grief. 

Add the other provision that the 
dribbler must try to avoid defense 
men in front of him or have a per- 
sonal foul called on him and you have 
the dribbler pretty well circumscribed. 
There are two parts of the rule that 
are not enforced, not only in the Big 
Ten but in the Missouri Valley and 
south and west. The east really en- 
forces one of these, but no section 
properly enforces the travel violation 
except now and then an exceptional 
official. 

There isn’t anything wrong with the 
rule on dribbling. It should be left 
just as it is and more attention de- 
voted to official enforcement, and 
coaching methods. Mr. Oswald Tower 
wrote a fine article in the current 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL in which he voiced 
an appeal to the coaches to desist from 
teaching the block. The same sort 
of appeal would certainly be in order 
to both coaches and officials to observe 
the travel violation on starting the 
dribble and head-on collision of the 
dribbler and his opponent. That part 
of the rule which requires the drib- 
bler to get rid of the ball before his 
pivot foot leaves the floor is not en- 
forced anywhere except by the extra 
good or experienced official, and he 
draws the disapproval of coaches, 
players and spectators, whereas he 
merits universal approval. 

The trouble here lies with the coach. 
Ninety-five per cent of the complaints 
arise over this play. Dribblers take 
the same number of steps as passers 
and shooters. Instead of the ball 
leaving the hand or hands before the 
dribbler’s pivot foot leaves the floor, 
it invariably is held until after his 
foot leaves the floor and generally un- 
til just before it hits the floor again. 
Only one result can follow—the de- 
fense man will hold and he is entitled 
to hold if the dribbler is entitled to 
travel. 

An official that permits the violation 
in starting the dribble should allow 
the guard to charge, rough, or hold; 
so there you are. If the official calls 
this travel violation, he practically 
ruins the game because the players 
are coached to violate or at least are 
not coached to dribble legally; so there 
you are again. The fault lies with 
the coach primarily. The official may 
be excused, although his first duty is 
to protect the game. 

The guard who sees the man with 
the ball pivot and threaten a dribble 


is entitled to rely upon the ball leav- 
ing the hands before the pivot foot 
leaves the floor; he can count, there- 
fore, upon playing the ball somewhere 
near a certain place on the first 
bounce, since the dribbler dares not 
permit it to get too far away for 
proper control. The guard drives in 
to play the ball and the dribbler waits 
to start the dribble until later; con- 
sequently his leg is where the ball 
should be and the guard is fouled. 
There isn’t any fairness or justice in 
the decision. 

The turn-pivot-dribble coaches have 
hurt the game immeasurably through 
travel violation in starting the dribble 
and then caused greater injury by the 
dribble-turn-pivot block at the end of 
the dribble. Only the expert dribble- 
turn-pivot-block player can avoid trav- 
eling on his pass or shot at the end 
of the dribble, and all of them not only 
foul in the turn-pivot block, but most 
of them travel on this play as well. 
Any observer can tell this. 

If the dribbler picks up the ball just 
before his pivot foot hits the floor, 
then his first step is taken as the first 
foot hits and he must pass or shoot 
before either foot hits again, but most 
dribblers pick up the ball with the 
foremost foot off the floor and then 
pivot off that foot, figuring that on 
the pass or shot they are entitled to 
hold the ball until just before this 
pivot foot hits again, so they actually 
get two steps plus, which is travel- 
ing. 

Allowing the pivot dribbler one and 
ninety-nine hundredths steps in start- 
ing, and two steps plus in ending the 
dribble, and in addition to this, permit 
him to block on his turn pivot, two 
steps plus, pass or shot, and you have 
a situation that calls for some kind 
of legislation. The strange part of the 
predicament is seen in the fact that 
this travel violating, block-fouling, 
dribble-pivot and pivot-dribble crowd 
are clamoring loudest for the one 
bounce. I could not quite get the idea 
at first but now “it’s as clear as mud.” 

“You’d be surprised.” Anyway, I'll 
make a guess, but before I do, let’s 
finish the other part of the dribble 
rule that is causing agitation. 

The dribbler drives hard into an op- 
ponent who is driving just as hard 
into the dribbler; headon collision. 
The foul is on the dribbler but nearly 
always called on the guard. This is 
certainly the official’s fault. In this 
department, and in the blocking foul, 
the east is away in front. However, 
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the game is less virile here because 
the guard does not drive in, and he 
should. There isn’t any great amount 
of trouble occasioned by this play, 
however, compared with the other. 

If officials will hold the dribbler 
strictly to account for head-on col- 
lisions, when the guard is between 
the dribbler and his goal with both 
feet; if they will hold the guard re- 
sponsible for all contact when he 
comes from behind the dribbler; and 
finally if they will hold that player 
strictly responsible who pays least at- 
tention to the ball on all right angle 
collisions, between dribbler and guard, 
with a double foul in case of doubt, the 
difficulty over this part of the dribble 
rule will be eliminated. 

The proposed one bounce rule would 
reduce rough play, according to its 
advocates. My opinion is that it 
would multiply rough play. Very few 
players can dribble, but any of them 
can bounce the ball once, and each one 
will do that very’ thing. I have de- 
veloped quite a vocabulary in trying 
to break each and every player of the 
bad habit of bouncing the ball once. 
They all do it. Even free throwers 
cannot resist the temptation. 

A player catches a pass and he has 
an overwhelming desire to bounce the 
ball, whether he intends to dribble or 
not. Where there is less than one fair 
dribbler on every squad now, there 
will be more than ten good single 
bouncers on every squad, under the 
new rule that’s proposed. The guard 
hesitates to rush or charge a clever 
dribbler who has not started his play, 
because he may get away to score. 
As a good forward passer wants to 
be rushed by tackles and ends if his 
receivers are permitted to maneuver 
into position, so the clever dribbler 
wants to be rushed so that he can get 
into the clear. 

Establish the single bounce rule, 
and the guard does not need to worry 
about the bouncer getting away in 
case the guard misses him. The 
bouncer cannot go very far on one 
bounce without losing control of the 
ball, so the guard rushes and charges. 
Every player can bounce, and every 
guard can rush, whereas a very few 
can dribble and guards hesitate to 
rush those few. Notice too, ye basket- 
ball players, coaches, officials and fans, 
that there isn’t a word said by either 
Coach Ruby or the originator of the 
dribble pivot system, Dr. Meanwell, 
Mr. Ruby’s old coach, about traveling 
on this one bounce. There will be just 
the same leeway on getting rid of the 
ball before the pivot foot leaves the 
floor, undoubtedly. Well, here is 
where that promised guess of mine 
comes in. 


After the on bounce rule is se- 
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cured, its advocates and opponents as 
well, perhaps, will agitate for a little 
more leeway on starting the dribble. 
The bouncer can only make one 
bounce, so “let” him have time un- 
til his pivot foot hits the floor again, 
to start the ball away from his hands. 
That would be fine. Then, instead 
of a dribble, turn pivot block pass, we 
would have a receiver turn pivot with 
two step dribble or bounce. All the 
pivoter needs is that one and ninety- 
nine hundredths steps to get past an 
opponent with a dribble. He can not 
get by if he must start the dribble 
legally. 

Let me repeat that all we need as 
far as dribble rules are concerned is 
proper, common sense observance 
and enforcement of present dribble 
rules by coaches and officials. The 
proposed one bounce-rule will increase 
rough play as far as opportunities 
for it are concerned, and if it really 
decreased rough play, the change 
would not be necessary because proper 
enforcement of existing dribble rules 
will accomplish this. 

The player who can legally dribble 
past an opponent is a mighty clever 
performer. The less dexterous man 
must cheat with those one and ninety- 
nine hundredths steps to go past, and 
if he is allowed this illegal privilege, 
he doesn’t need more than one bounce. 
Every time a dribbler retains the ball 
after his pivot foot leaves the floor, 
let the officials give his opponents the 
ball out of bounds. Do this whether 
the dribbler is trying to go past an 
opponent, breaking for the basket or 
just fooling around. Reason dictates 
a uniform calling of this play. 

Time and again I have seen a player 
called for taking two full steps on a 
pass or shot, even though he was 


moving rapidly when he caught the. 


ball and got rid of it, apparently, as 
soon as he could, but the dribbler is 
almost always allowed to retain the 
ball in starting the dribble until his 
pivot foot hits the floor, and auite 
often longer, and seldom is the drib- 
bler moving when starting his dribble 
past an opponent, so his action is de- 
liberately illegal. 

If officials will call this travel vio- 
lation in starting the dribble, insisting 
that the dribbler start the ball away 
before his pivot foot leaves the floor; 
if they will call the violation at the 
end of the dribble if the dribbler does 
rot make his pass or shot as soon as 
he can, depending upon how rapidly 
he is moving, when he picks up the 
ball; and finally if they will call a 
personal foul upon every player who 
dribbles headlong into an opponent 
who is in position with both feet in 
front of the dribbler; in short, if they 
will call the dribble play according 
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to existing rules we won’t have any 
more agitation for a one bounce rule. 
Of course, there will always be a 
minority who want soft playing, the 
“molly-coddle” clique, but I am not 
concerned with them at all. I believe 
in hard driving play when going after 
or with the ball and the best interests 
of the game and the player demand 
hard driving play, but it should be 
legal. The rules allow for plenty of 
it, under the accident rule and going 
after a loose ball. 

I have one other suggestion for re- 
ducing rough play. It concerns 
coaches only. Have your players use 
their heads more in fast, smart think- 
ing, and fake maneuvering to dis- 
place blind, headlong, continuous speed 
whether in dribbling or passing. Have 
the boys reserve their burst of speed 
for emergencies and breaks of the 
game. 

One of the other claims made for 
the one bounce rule is that it will 
reduce individual play, and therefore 
increase teamwork. The obvious 
answer to this contention is that there 
will be about ten times as many in- 
dividual bounces as there are dribbles. 
Another answer is that if the single 
bounce would eliminate individual play 
or reduce it by practically abolishing 
the one great individual play, which 
probably provides more thrills for the 
crowds, and greater “kick” for the 
players than any single concerted 
teamplay, it condemns itself. If the 
dribble is to be abolished because it 
is an individual play, why not abolish 
the free throw, which is mechanical 
as well as exclusively individual? As 
far as that argument goes, the pass 
is individualistic and so is receiving 
a pass, and most short pass offenses 
employ but two or three men all the 
way through. More than two are 
superfluous on any one pass, so why 
not just prohibit all plays that all five 
men do not participate in as a team? 

Then, too, why is a single bounce 
less individualistic than a real dribble? 
Probably the individual would refuse 
to practice it, because girls’ teams and 
kindergartners can employ it. I sug- 
gest that a no-bounce rule is much 
better for the game and player than 
a single bounce. At least this would 
require more teamwork and passing 
entirely, which is basketball. 

Bouncing the ball once isn’t basket- 
ball; it is anti-basketball and amounts 
to an abolishment of the dribble. If 
the rules committee ever does enact 
this new afternoon tea rule, it should 
change the name of the game from 
basketball to bounce ball. Then, too, 
there is the fake and the pivot and 
the center tip off, all individualistic. 
Abolish them and let’s all play “Ring 
Around the Rosies” to empty houses. 
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Just one last remark about indi- 
vidual play. This single bounce rule 
would force the individual to make 
the one inexcusable “grand stand, 
bonehead” play. I refer to the break 
from the middle of the floor or fur- 
ther. The forward or center inter- 
cepts a pass or gets the ball on a 
break sixty feet from his basket with 
no one between him and his goal. 
That is the time to dribble through 
and score. Under the single bounce 
rule, he would have to shoot from the 
middle of floor and get mobbed by 
the crowd or wait for a mate to get 
into the open, when both would be 
covered. 

Perhaps a thirty-foot bounce might 
be tried, but along that line I believe 
the answer of a certain high school 
coach to a certain other coach in a 
summer coaching school is mighty apt. 
This coach was asked how he would go 
about it to coach an end to block a 
punt and he replied that he would 
shoot any end of his who tried it. 

There is a much better method of 
securing more teamwork than by 
abolishing a great individual play. 
Just prohibit man for man guarding 
and require concerted position play on 
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defense by all five men co-operating, 
and then build an offense that requires 
all five of the men to work success- 
fully. 

As for the third blessing; the 
elimination of stalling by single 
bounces; the claim is absurd. In the 
first place, the dribble is not a stall 
play, but a scoring play, if I know 
anything about the dribble. No play- 
er risks a dribble for.-me when stall- 
ing. Anyway, if one man might stall 
by dribbling, how in heaven’s name 
are we going to remedy the situation 
by officially advising five men to 
bounce one each? 

The single bounce lends itself to 
stalling, naturally, and the dribble 
properly coached and used has the 
opposite tendency. Here, again, if 
this single bounce rule would reduce 
stalling, which it won’t there is a 
much better way of eliminating this 
evil. Stalling is an evil and is hurt- 
ing the game. How cure it? Just 
recall how holding and charging and 
traveling have been handled. Forbid 
stalling and penalize it by awarding 
a free throw to opponents. Always 
bear in mind, critics, that the team 
that is behind must force the play. 
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If the defense is behind in the score 
column, they are stalling by permit- 
ing the offense to stand inactive. If 
the team in possession is on the short 
end, or if the score is a tie, then they 
must try to score. There is about as 
much sense and logic in the sugges- 
tion to cure stalling by abolishing the 
dribble as there would be in the sug- 
gestion to cure holding by abolishing 
out of bounds. 

Reason and common sense convince 
me that the proposed one bounce rule 
would increase rough play and would 
not affect stalling at all unless it in- 
creased opportunities to stall, and that 
if it did help along all of these lines, 
it would still be unnecessary because 
other simpler and more effective 
means can be employed to accomplish 
these reforms. 

Penalize the team responsible for 
stalling. Enforce the present rules on 
traveling and dribbling and keep 
basketball a he-man’s game with some 
thrill and attraction in-it. Certainly 
we do not need a drastic new rule, as 
the one proposed, which multiplies the 
bad practices it is supposed to eradi- 
cate. Enforce; don’t legislate. 


A Review of Track Athletics in 1927. 


S was announced in the January 
Ase the men selected for men- 
tion on the Track and Field 
Honor Roll which appears in the 1928 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion Track and Field Rules Book may 
be considered as representing the best 
performers in college track and field 
circles. These men have certain pe- 
culiarities in form and technique 
which may well be studied by the 
coaches. In the January issue pic- 
tures of some of the athletes was pre- 
sented, and a description of the form 
used was given. Additional pictures 
and writeups are herewith presented. 
The article will be concluded in the 
March issue. 

Lawson Robertson says of C. Rus- 
sell Payne: 

C. Russell Payne of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who won the Two 
Mile Intercollegiate Championship of 
the East, has a style of running which 
is particularly adapted to the distance 
in which he excelled. 

Although his running. career, 


started at Ohio State University, was 
spotted with “in and out” perform- 
ances he, nevertheless, rounded out 
his college career as a runner with 
the best performance of the year 1927. 

To my way of thinking, Payne’s 


By John L. Griffith 


form was as near perfection for dis- 
tance running as could be desired. He 
developed a close-to-the-ground smooth 
style, with a change of pace that en- 
abled him to use a different set of 
muscles when he made his final effort 
near the completion of his journey. 
His style varied from the usual dis- 
tance runner’s gait inasmuch as he 
did not raise his knees very high, nor 
was there any lost motion to the back- 
ward throw of his leg. Throughout 
the major part of his two-mile jour- 
ney the weight of his body was well 
distributed over his running and his 
feet were used in such a manner that 
his weight rested, in striding, on the 
ball of his foot with an imperceptible 
touch of the heel, thereby relieving 
the tension on the Achilles tendon. 
However, when he did put forth his 
best efforts in a sprint at the end of 
his race he ran well up on his toes, 
using his arms vigorously throughout 
that effort. 

I found that he did his best work 
by beginning slowly, that is he never 
attempted to stay up with the pack 
should the initial quarter mile of his 
race be run faster than sixty-four 
seconds. As every one knows, dis- 
tance running is a matter of pace, 
and Payne was a keen student of pace 


and used rare judgment in conserving 
his energy for the first three-quarters 
of a mile. Being endowed with natu- 
ral endurance he rarely ran the full 
distance in practice, confining his ef- 
forts to guessing the time of each lap 
when the watch was held on him and. 
in practicing for speed. 

Payne’s weakness was lack of con- 
fidence in himself, but apparently he 
finally overcame this shortcoming in 
his senior year at Pennsylvania, as 
when he was challenged in the final 
lap of his two-mile championship race 
he fought off two determined efforts 
of his rivals and won by considerable 
margin. 

Sittig 

Sittig’s versatility as a runner last 
season is not often equalled in college 
circles. As a member of the Illinois 
championship 4-mile relay team his 
best mark was 4:27.4. Indoors he 
ran a three-quarters in 3:12. On the 
mile relay team he ran at one time in 
49.6, but his outstanding performance 
was a half in 1:54.2. : 

Sittig is an unusually strong run- 
ner, and his style is characterized by 
a very long stride and good arm ac- 
tion. The photograph shows him 
probably warming up for a race, as 
he does not show any exertion. In 
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competition he was always a very de- 
pendable runner, and a hard worker 
in practice. His daily workout was 
often about twice as hard as the rest 
of the milers and half-milers, but he 
could well stand it on account of his 
unusual running strength. 


Ike Armstrong, head coach at Uni- 
versity of Utah, writes of Doral Pill- 














Dan Lyon of Illinois 


ing, University of Utah, winner of the 


javelin throw, National Collegiate 
Meet, 1927. Distance, 199 feet, 8 
inches. 


Pilling is not a large man, weigh- 
ing about 188. He is able to get a 
perfect take-off and his best throws 
have been made in competition. He 
used a hop form in preference to the 
cross-over, which is more commonly 
used. The grip of the javelin is held 
between the thumb and all fingers and 
arm extended diagonally with elbows 
straight. The run is smooth and easy 
with the shoulders slightly relaxed. 
The take-off is measured as follows: 
First check mark is five javelin 
lengths from the toe-board. He 
comes to this mark a few feet back 
and hits it with his right foot. The 
next check mark is two javelin lengths 
from the board, which also is hit with 
the right foot. At this point he starts 
his hop, which covers about five feet. 
The right knee is bent and the right 
shoulder is dropped back. Care is 
taken to keep the point of javelin in 
direction of the throw and well up 
for height. While driving off the 
right leg, the throw is made. The 
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left leg is carried about two feet in 
advance of the right and slightly to 
the left. His reverse carries him to 
within a few inches of the board. On 
the reverse he gets a good follow 
through. 

John L. Brooks, track coach at 
Southern Methodist University, says 
of Winston Hooper: 


Hooper came to S. M. U. in the fall 
of 1923 and because of his academy 
record, much was expected of him. 
His cross-country work in the fall of 
1924 got him in good condition for the 
spring meet in 1925. It was on May 
9, 1925, at the conference meet that 
he made his first record. After trail- 
ing the field for three laps the do-or- 
die spirit was aroused and 150 yards 
from the finish he passed the famous 
Jim Reese of Texas University and 
decidedly defeated him and set a new 
record of 4:23.9. 


In the spring of 1927 Hooper came 
back determined to break his own rec- 














Sittig of Illinois 


ord so at the conference meet at Hous- 
ton, Texas, on May 12, 1927, with the 
best milers that the conference had 
seen in years, he was running his last 
race. Determined to put all he had 
into it, he broke the tape ahead of 
Brunson of Rice Institute, breaking 
his own record for a new one at 4:21.8. 

Hooper is a small, wiry man, weigh- 
ing about 128 pounds, and about 5 feet 
6 inches tall. He is a man who can 
run any distance well, placing high 
in the cross-country run and besides 
holding the conference mile record, 
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won the half-mile at the conference 
meet in 1927, in 1:57.9. 

He is a man who studies his race 
very carefully, and always runs just 
fast enough to win. He is a nervous 
runner, but is able to hold himself 
together at all times. He is a man 
able to stand any amount of work, for 
his endurance seems to be inexhaust- 
ible. 

He is a man that any coach would 
like to have on his team, for he is able 
to put “pep” in the other men, and 
because of his interest in track he 
takes all the pains possible in his train- 
ing. He is always in fair condition, 
being able to run a creditable race any 
time of the year. He reads all books 
and literature on track in order that 
he may become familiar with all forms 
of training set forth by other coaches 
and track men. 

It has been his policy while at 
S. M. U. to keep himself in tip-top 
condition and to see to it that all the 
other men on the team do the same. 

Hooper is the type of runner who 
wants the other man to set the pace, 
but always staying in striking dis- 
tance of the leading man and depend- 
ing on his great sprint to bring him 
victory. It was by this method that 
he defeated the famous Jim Reese in 
1925 and Brunson in 1927, both times 
making new records. 

Hooper has been called the greatest 
middle distance runner the south has 
ever seen, and for this reason many 
believe he will be on the next Olympic 
team. He has been training all fall, 
and is still doing so in order that he 
may be in the pink of condition when 
the Olympic try-outs are held. 


Lyon 
The photograph of Dan Lyon illus- 
trates very well the stance and body 
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position of this putter while warm- 
ing up for his competition: This is 
also his position after the hop, which 
carries him half way across the circle. 
In the putting effort that follows, the 
arm will be assisted by a twisting of 
the shoulders, a straightening of the 
body and a spring off the legs. Leg 
strength and spring are the outstand- 
ing features of Lyon’s ability as a shot 
putter. What he lacks in the height 
and weight generally characteristic 
of the best men in this event, is made 
up in the speed and spring in his legs. 
His daily workout usually includes 
some exercise, such as hurdling, jump- 
ing or sprinting, which aims to de- 
velop this spring. In a series of sev- 
eral continued jumps, Lyon is able to 
cover close, to eleven feet per jump. 
His best effort with the weight, in 
competition, was a put of 48 feet, 
10% inches. 

John D. O’Reilly, track coach at 
Georgetown University, gives inter- 
esting suggestions on the training of 
his men. 

A regular routine in working out is 
necessary in shot putting. Adelman’s 
routine is to work out three days a 
week, on Monday, Wednesday and 
Saturday. Intervening days between 
practices insure the arm against weak- 
ening and also prevent staleness. On 
practice days, I have him go through 
one-half hour of putting the shot, and 
another half hour of short dashes so 
as to strengthen and speed up the 
legs. He always practices within a 
circle with a toeboard, so that he will 
be accustomed to it in meets. This 
prevents fouling, which is very preva- 
lent, even among shot putters of note. 
He never puts the shot the day before 
a meet. 

In the javelin throw, I have Hines 
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Winston Hooper, Southern Methodist 


University 


work out with the javelin twice a 
week, weather permitting. On the 
field there is erected a strip of can- 
vas twenty feet in the air about a 
hundred and fifty feet from the 
scratch line. On this canvas there is 
a two-foot circle at which he aims. 
The purpose of the affair is. to help 
him get height and accuracy, which 
I consider the two most important 
factors in javelin throwing. On the 
days when he is not working with the 
javelin Hines spends a half hour to 
an hour in sprinting, so as to work 
up speed for his preliminary run. 

Moroney was graduated last June, 
and is no longer on the track team, 
but his methods of training for the 
javelin throw were essentially the 
same as Hines’. 

Concerning F. C. Rinefort, discus 
thrower, Grinnell College, his coach, 
G. L. Duke, writes: 

F. C. Rinefort, Grinnell College, has 
been one of the outstanding weight 

















Creth B. Hines, Georgetown 


men in the Missouri Valley Confer- 
ence for the past three years. In 
addition to his Conference perform- 
ances he is the holder of the discus 
record of both the Rice and Kansas 
relay games. He is an excellent shot 
putter as well, having a mark of 48 
feet 2 inches in this event. 

Rinefort possesses all the physical 
characteristics essential to a weight 
man. He is 6 feet 2 inches in height, 
weighs 200 pounds, has long arms, 
and large hands. With the above he 
has speed, being capable of running 
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the century in 10 seconds, and he has 
grace of movement. 

Rinefort employs what may be 
called the standard form in the dis- 
cus throw. He differs from the Lieb 
style in that he uses a reverse of the 
feet at the end of his throw. On the 














David Adelman, Georgetown 


back swing his elbow is slightly bent 
and the discus lies in the upturned 
palm of the hand. This enables him 
to attain a somewhat longer swing of 
the arm and a steadier flight of the 
discus. It also enables him to attain 
greater relaxation, which is an aid to 
body control in the circle. 

The photo shows Rinefort at the 
end of a throw. Note that he has re- 
versed his feet and that he is employ- 
ing an excellent follow through with 
his throwing arm. A criticism that 
might be made of this throw is that 
his body is too straight, denoting a 
lack of body force behind the throw. 
The left arm and leg are being used 
to control his balance. 

Edmund F. Black is twenty-two 
years old, was born in Portland, Me., 
prepared for college at Portland high 
school, where he played football, base- 
ball and held the 12-pound hammer 
record in the Maine Interscholastic 
Meet, also winning the discus and 
placing in the shot-put. At the Uni- 
versity of Maine he played regular 
end on the varsity football team for 
the past two years. In the M. I. T. 
and F. A. 1927 Meet he took second 
place in the hammer, second in the 
javelin and third in the discus. In 
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the New England Intercollegiate Meet 
of 1927 he placed second in the ham- 
mer and third in the discus. In the 
1927-I. C. A. A. A. A. Meet he won 
first place in the hammer. 


Charles Stone, Javelin Thrower 


By G. E. Gauthier 
Director of Athletics, Ohio University 


Charles Stone, javelin thrower on 
our track team in 1927, had a form 
which was developed mainly to meet 
his own peculiar ability. He was dis- 
covered to be a javelin thrower dur- 
ing an intramural track meet in his 
junior year when, without any prac- 
tice or form, he took first place with 
a throw of about 172 feet. He was 
allowed to make only this one throw, 
when I stopped him to save his arm 
for varsity meets. With very little 
training, and no correction in form, 
he won the Ohio Conference meet that 
year. In 1927 he worked to develop 
form and his latent ability, and threw 
consistently for 190 to 200 feet. The 
picture shows his form at the start 
of one of the finest throws he made, 
a distance of 200 feet. Stone used a 
rather slow run of fifteen yards hop 
off the right foot five yards from the 
take-off mark, developing his speed 
and power from the time of his hop. 
With his right arm extended to the 
rear, his body leaning backwards, and 
with a terrific pull of the back muscles, 
with chest and arm thrown up, he 
started the javelin on its flight. He 
changed with a short forward step 
with the right foot after the javelin 
was being hurled from the hand. Dur- 
ing the initial run he carried the jave- 
lin with the right arm extended to the 
rear, and started the front point with 
the left hand. 

He threw consistently over 200 feet 
in practice throws, which were made 
once ‘a week, injured his right elbow 
in one of the first throws in an Ohio 
Conference meet in 1927, and was un- 
able to compete in the National Col- 
legiate. 
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Frank Wirsig of Sargent, Ne- 
braska is six feet tall and weighs 
about one hundred and sixty. He is 
twenty-one years old and at the 
present time is a lieutenant in the 
U. S. Marines. We have reports that 
he is doing no active duty but in 
training for the Olympics. 

When Wirsig came to Nebraska he 
had never vaulted over ten feet. He 
did not show a great deal of promise 
since he was rather weak in the arms 
and chest. The first year that he was 
eligible for varsity at Nebraska he 
was not able to make the team and 
as a result did not compete in a single 
meet. Coach Schulte kept him at 
work with exercises that would de- 
velop him. As a result it may be seen 
in the photograph, taken in actual 
competition during his last year here, 
that he shows a very good muscular 
development. I am of the opinion 
that Wirsig is not at the peak of his 
career as a vaulter since he had just 
started to reach perfection when he 
graduated from Nebraska. 

His best work in competition is 
13 ft. 4 27/64 in. 


LeRoy Potter of the Michigan 
Normal College Track Team is an 
unusual type of athlete for the mile 
event. The day that he established a 
new state record of 4 m. 22.2 sec. at 
the Michigan Intercollegiate Meet, he 
tipped the scales at 170 lbs. He 
possesses a physique generally found 
among weight men. Regardless of 
the handicap in weight he has made 
excellent time in the 880, mile and 
has held the State Cross Country 
record over a distance of 4%, miles 
for three years. Potter is an excel- 
lent judge of pace and has plenty of 
endurance, which stands him in good 
stead for the longer races. During 


|. the past season he has developed a 
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Summerfield Brunk, Drake University 


beautiful sprint at the finish of his 
mile race. He has good arm action 
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Percy Potter, Michigan Normal College 


and a powerful stride, which appears 
heavy, due to his unusual weight. 


Cecil T. Mau, Discus 


Mau has enormous shoulders but 
fairly slender hips and the legs of 
a sprinter. Weighed about 195 
pounds. His good footwork helped 
him to throw the discus good dis- 
tances. He is now a coach in the 
state of Nebraska. 

Captain Sabin W. Carr ’28: Cap- 
tain of his Freshman team—perhaps 
the most outstanding athlete Yale has 
had in years. Prepared at The Hill 
School where he starred in two events 
—the Javelin and the Pole Vault. 
During his Freshman year he con- 
tinued to excel in both events, but 
stressing the latter in which he went 
through the year undefeated, winning 
first place in the Hill, Andover, Har- 
vard and Princeton Dual meets and 
attaining a height of 13 ft. % in. 
(Princeton Meet). 

Season 1925-26: The Indoor season 
again found Carr winning new laurels, 
gradually obtaining the unquestioned 
supremacy in his event with the ex- 
ception of the Norwegian—Charles 
Hoff. In the B.A.A. meet Hoff set 
a New World’s Record of 13 ft. 11% in. 
Carr was second with 12 ft. 10 in. 
He won the Yale-Penn-Dartmouth, the 
Princeton, and Harvard meets as well 
as the Intercollegiates in which he set 
a new record of 13 ft. 2 in. In the 
Princeton meet he set a new Inter- 
collegiate record of 13 ft. 3 in. 

Season of 1926-27: This indoor 
season marked Carr’s true ascendancy 
as a vaulter. In the B.A.A. meet he 
set a New World’s Indoor Record of 
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13 ft. 7% in. (since Hoff’s records 
had been discarded). Not satisfied 
with this—in the N.Y.A.C. games he 
vaulted higher than Hoff had ever 
done indoors and set an unquestioned 
new record of 13 ft. 9% in. In 
the Intercollegiate Indoor Meet he 
equalled the record of 13 ft. and placed 
third in the Penn Relays. He cap- 
tured first place in the Cornell and 
Harvard meets and the  Inter- 
collegiates, his best vault being 13 ft. 
6 in. in the Harvard meet. He placed 
second in the Princeton Meet but 
carried off first place as well as a 
new meet and British Record of 13 ft. 
in the Yale-Harvard-Oxford-Cam- 
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bridge meet in England last summer. 

H. E. Barron, track coach at Georgia 
Tech, says of Ed. Hamm: 

Ed. Hamm, National Collegiate and 
Southern Conference Champion and 
Penn relay winner in the broad jump, 
made his best record at the Southern 
Conference, when he jumped 24 feet 
11%4 inches. He won the 100 on that 
day in 10.1 seconds, but remained out 
of the 220 on account of the broad 
jump. Later he defeated the 220 
winner. 

Hamm was a good jumper in high 
school. He concentrates on his event 
in competition, and is very particular 
that no detail is overlooked to insure 
his best efforts. 

He has speed, of course, and gets 
wonderful coordination of perfect 
take-off, good height and hitch kick. 
He does a great deal of sprinting and 
jumping early in the season and thus 
develops leg and hip muscles. Exer- 
cises to simulate the body angle over 
the take-off board, punch of the arm 
and free leg upward help both the co- 
ordination and development of the 
muscles used. Measuring the distance 
between two marks on the track over 
which the jumper has run helps in 
obtaining a perfect take-off. Hamm, 
like Alan Helfrich, lets nothing inter- 
fere with plenty of sleep. 

Question: When will the N. C. 
A. A. Track and Field Rules book be 
ready for distribution? 

Answer: The 1928 Track Rules are 
now on the market. 

Question: What National Cham- 
pionship will be conducted under the 
auspices of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association this year? 

Answer: Track and Field, Swim- 
ming and Wrestling. 
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A Review of 1927 Athletics 
In the High Schools 


Athletics in Colorado 
By W. N. GREIM 


(Continued from January Issue) 


HE league rules of the Denver- 

Boulder High School Athletic 
League did not permit North High 
School to accept the invitation to par- 
ticipate in the national tournament 
held under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, but Colorado Springs 
High School accepted this invitation 
and upheld the state’s reputation es- 
tablished in previous years by Wind- 
sor and Pueblo High Schools. 

The following high school teams 
participated in the state tournament: 
Manzanola, Arvada, Agate, North 
Denver, Grover, Daily, Fort Collins, 
Ault, Fort Morgan, Sterling, Foun- 
tain, Fort Lupton, Fort Lewis, Del 
Norte, Fowler, Colorado Springs, 
Hugo Union, Salida, Hoehne, Grand 
Junction, Ramah. 


Boxing, Wrestling, Swimming, Golf, 
Tennis 

From a state-wide point of view the 
above mentioned minor sports do not 
attract much attention in Colorado; 
this is largely because of the great 
distances that are necessary to travel 
for competition as well as the lack of 
certain needed equipment. Many 
leagues, however, conduct tennis com- 
petition but it is impossible to 
evaluate the relative strength of the 
teams and players. During the past 
year the Denver high schools have 
recognized boxing, wrestling, swim- 
ming, golf, and tennis, as competitive 
sports and conducted tournaments in 
each sport to decide the city cham- 
pion. Much local interest is evidenced 
in these sports. 


Track and Field Athletics 


Two state-wide track and field 
events attracted the attention of the 
high school athletes during this past 
season. The Colorado Relays, held 
under the auspices of the University 
of Colorado at Boulder, in which 
twenty-one teams took part was won 
by the Fort Collins High School. Few 
records were broken but the per- 
formances of Harvey, Fort Collins 
High School, of 12 feet in the pole 
vault; Clark, Loveland High School, 
165 feet 5% inches in the javelin 
throw; and of Neider, Morgan, 
Stewart, King, and Chilton, all of Fort 
Collins High School, in the various 
relays are certainly commendable. 





The Annual Colorado Athletic Con- 
ference Track and Field Meet was 
held at Boulder under the auspices of 
the University of Colorado and was 
also won by Fort Collins High School. 
A number of good performances are 
listed as follows: 

Stewart, Fort Collins High School, 


100-yd. dash, 9.9 seconds. 


Stewart, Fort Collins High School, 
220-yd. dash, 22.4 seconds. 

Olander, Grover High School, high 
jump, 6 ft. 2 in. 

Dykeman, Fort Collins High School, 
javelin throw, 171 feet. 

Thomas, North High School, 440-yd. 
dash, 51.2 seconds. 

Other teams that made good show- 
ings are: Loveland, Sterling, Boulder, 
and North Denver. Fort Collins High 
School has been leader in track and 
field athletics in this state for many 
years having won twelve out of thir- 
teen state championships. They won 
the national championship at Chicago 
in 1925, again in 1926, and placing 
second during the 1927 season. Their 
particular strength is usually in the 
field events but since they usually 
annex points in the running events it 
is unfair to say their team is not 
well-balanced. 

Football 

In 1927 the Colorado State Cham- 
pion in football was determined by 
an elimination tournament held on 
successive week-ends between the 
winners of the various leagues in the 
state; practically all leagues that 
played football participated with ex- 
ception of the Denver-Boulder High 
Schools League but they did not wish 


to delay the close of their season to 


the necessary extent. The strongest 
teams each having won their re- 
spective league championships were 
Fort Collins, Ray, Fort Lupton, Ault, 
North Denver, Canon City, La Junta, 
Center, and LaMar High Schools. 
Fort Collins High School met Canon 
City on December 10 at Fort Collins 
for the final game of the state cham- 
pionship, each not having lost a game 
during the season; their strength, in 
so far as one was able to ascertain 
from dope, was practically even. 
Canon City probably used more line 
plays than did Fort Collins. Both 
teams being light and fast resorted 
frequently to end runs and forward 
passes, however, Fort Collins pre- 
sented a very clever and fast back 
field and won the game 14 to 0, 





largely through the efforts of these 
men. The two teams were unable to 
show their true strength since the 
game was played under very un- 
favorable weather conditions; this, 
however, was the first playing day of 
the season when weather conditions 
were not ideal. 


Athletics in Nebraska 
By George McBride 

Sports Editor, The World-Herald, Omaha 

HE year 1927 has been written 
Te the books as a great one in 

Nebraska high school athletic 
history. From the standpoint of the 
number of competing high schools and 
athletes, calibre of competition and 
size of crowds the past twelve months 
have brought rapid advancement in 
Cornhusker prep circles. 

An intensely interesting basketball 
season kept interest at high pitch un- 
til the big cage tournament was over, 
track sport received a new impetus, 
while a fall season of good weather 
with an ideal Thanksgiving day made 
for record attendance at nearly every 
gridiron. Minor sports, with the ex- 
ception of cross country, enjoyed a fine 
year. Tennis and swimming were fea- 
tured in an increased number of 
schools, while golf was introduced into 
several prep camps and a few branched 
out with wrestling teams. 

The year 1927 has been a red letter 
one for Lincoln High School. Ath- 
letes wearing the Red and Black have 
swept through to three state cham- 
pionships in major sports, winning the 


‘ basketball title, the track champion- 


ship, and last fall gaining the myth- 
ical state football award. W. H. 
Browne coached the grid and cage 
teams, while Homer Graves was in 
charge of the cinder squad. 
Creighton Prep and University 
Place captured the tennis titles, the 
former taking the singles trophy and 
the latter winning honors in doubles. 
Omaha Tech won the golf trophy, Du- 
bois High gathered in the cross coun- 
try title and Omaha Tech walked off 
with the swimming championship. 
Approximately 450 high school bas- 
ketball teams performed on the maple 
court last winter and 256 of this group 
qualified for the state tournament, 
which was held in the University of 
Nebraska coliseum. Lincoln copped the 
title by defeating Crete in the finals. 
Lincoln High went to the national 
interscholastic tournament at Chicago 
and lost in the second round. The 
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Nebraska tossers, however, defeated 
Alpine, Tenn., in the first round, 71 
to 9, hanging up a new tournament 
record for size of score. Fisher, Lin- 
coln captain, ran up twenty-five points 
for another record. 

Five new Nebraska interscholastic 
track records were established at the 
1927 championships, in which 100 
teams were represented. Lincoln High 
won class A, Gothenburg captured 
class B and Tekmah carried off class 
C honors. 

Coach Roy Pierce’s Grand Island 
tracksters won the annual track pen- 
tathlon for the third consecutive time. 
Gothenburg placed high in class B 
and Morrill won class C. Six new 
pentathlon records were established, 
the athletes being given a choice from 
nine events. The work of Coach Henry 
F. Schulte of the University of Ne- 
braska was responsible for the in- 
creased interest in track. 

Coach C. C. Hubbard’s Omaha Tech 
swimmers again won the state swim- 
ming title. Omaha Central, Lincoln, 
Creighton Prep and Omaha South fin- 
ished in order. One new record was 
hung up and two others equalled in 
the state meet. 

Golf made its entrance into high 
school sport with Omaha Tech win- 
ning from Omaha South in the finals. 

The fall football campaign saw a 
better calibre of football played in 
Nebraska high schools. 

The great Lincoln High team of 
Coach W. H. Browne won all its games 
by a margin of three touchdowns or 
more. The Capital City eleven de- 
feated the strong Waite High team 
of Toledo, O., 33 to 18. Other unde- 
feated teams were Arapahoe, Craw- 
ford, Fairbury, Randolph, St. Paul, 
Stanton, Spencer and Tecumseh. 

Other strong teams during the sea- 
son included Crete, Grand Island, 
Broken Bow, Omaha Central, Omaha 
North, Omaha South, Creighton Prep, 
Havelock, University Place, North 
Platte, Lexington, Kearney, Columbus, 
Curtis Aggies, Morrill, Gering, Mc- 
Cook, and Scottsbluff. 


Review of Athletics in Secondary 
Schools in Alabama 
1927 


By Dexter L. Hovater 
Principal, High School, Guntersville, Ala. 


N Alabama, as is the rule in the 

South, athletics reached a new high 
peak during the year 1927. Much 
stress was given to “How the game 
should be played,” with special em- 
phasis upon good sportsmanship and 
a strict adherence to the rules of the 
Association. Few schools were ob- 


served which had any tendency to 
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want to run their athletic program on 
any but the highest plane. It is gen- 
erally conceded that better athletics in 
the Secondary schools of the South 
for the last two years account for the 
outstanding feats of the Southern Col- 
lege teams—viz., the victory of Ala- 
bama over Washington, of Georgia 
over Yale, and that of the “All South” 
over the “All West.” 

There was nothing unusual about 
the basketball season in 1927, although 
there were several good teams over 
the state. After the various District 
Tournaments, the best teams of the 
Districts met at the University of Ala- 
bama for the State Tournament. 
Snead Seminary failed to repeat her 
record of a year ago and Woodlawn 
High School of the Fifth District was 
crowned champion. Due to luck in 
the drawings at the State Tourna- 
ment, it was generally agreed that 
there were several teams in the state 
better than the second place Tallassee 
team, — 

The tournament for the girls was 
held at Alabama college again and as 
per usual happenings Jones Mill won 
first place. Geraldine of the Eighth 
District won second place. 

The annual Track and Field meet 
was held in Munger Bowl—Birming- 
ham Southern College—on April 29 
and 30. Three new records were set 
at this meeting. In the 220 yard hur- 
dles, Andrews of Woodlawn, Greene 
of Simpson, and Pullens of Snead set 
a new time of 26 4/5 seconds. Evans 
of Phillips established a new mark 
in the broad jump of twenty feet and 
nine inches. Dollar of Minor estab- 
lished a new mark in the high jump 
of six feet. 

Phillips High School and Bessemer 
High tied for first honors with 2014 
points each. The handsome trophy 
was awarded equally to the two schools 
—Phillips keeping it for the first six 
months and Bessemer the last. 

The biggest improvement in sports 
in Alabama seems to have been in 
football. One year ago Tuscaloosa 
High School was champion. This was 
not the case this last year. There 
were several outstanding teams of 
about equal ability. Tuscaloosa High, 
Marshall County High, Decatur High 
and Thomasville High seem to have 
been the big four of the state. First 
place was generally coneeded to Tusca- 
loosa High, due to her standing for 
the last three years. 


The Marshall County High team 
was awarded the Ike Saks Trophy 
emblematic of North Alabama cham- 
pions. There was really no state 
champion, since the Association does 
not allow post-season games. Pros- 
pects for 1928 seem to be brighter 
than ever before. 
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1927 South Dakota High School 
Athletics 


By R. E. Rawlings 
Secretary, High School Athletic Association 


r | hundred fifty-eight South Da- 

kota high schools were members 
of the South Dakota High School Ath- 
letic Association during the year of 
1927, a gain of eighteen members over 
the previons year. 

For the 1927 basketball tourna- 
ments and track and field meets, the 
membership was divided into eight 
regions; with each region, except one, 
containing four districts, or a total of 
thirty districts. The winners of the 
district tournaments competed at the 
regional tournaments; and the re- 
gional champions at the State Tour- 
nament at Mitchell, March 17-18, 1927. 
Aberdeen, Lemmon, Watertown, 
Huron, Madison, Salem, Armour and 
Lead, regional champions, were the 
teams competing at the State Tour- 
nament. Huron won the tournament 
after a close game with Aberdeen; 
and Watertown won the consolation 
flight. Huron and Aberdeen repre- 
sented the state at the National Bas- 
ketball Tournament at Chicago, where 
Huron was the fourth ranking team. 

Two hundred and thirty-four 
schools, or approximately 1,872 ath- 
letes, competed at the thirty district 
tournaments; 256 athletes at the re- 
gional tournaments; and 64 athletes 
at the State Tournament. These fig- 
ures do not take into consideration 
tournaments not directly sponsored by 
this Association. 


Track and Field Sports 


Track and field sports rank second 
in South Dakota in point of number 
of schools taking part. District track 
and field meets were not compulsory, 
so that only fourteen of the thirty 
districts held track and field meets, 
at which sixty-two schools were rep- 
resented. One hundred schools, with 
a total of 877 athletes, competed at 
the eight required regional meets. 
Seventy-three schools qualified 264 
athletes for the State Meet, but only 
forty-eight of these schools, with 195 
athletes, were represented at the State 
Meet held at Huron May 20, 1927. 
The meet was won by Aberdeen with 
23 points; Sioux Falls, second, with 
21 points; and Flandreau and Brook- 
ings tied for third with 16 points. 
Paul Bunt of Aberdeen broke the state 
high school record for the javelin 
throw and was sent by the Associa- 
tion to the Stagg Meet at Chicago. 


Baseball 


Baseball follows track and field in 
the number of schools competing, but 
is confined mostly to schools not tak- 
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ing part in the track and field events. 
On account of the short high school 
baseball season this sport does not 
arouse the interest of basketball, track 
and field, or football. 


Football 


Football ranks fourth in the num- 
ber of schools competing, but prob- 
ably has first place in general interest 
and publicity. No attempt was made 
to determine a 1927 state high school 
football championship, but Rapid City, 
Brookings, Watertown, Yankton, Mad- 
ison and Parkston were some of the 
outstanding teams of the season. 

Taking everything into considera- 
tion, 1927 has been a most successful 
athletic year for our high schools. It 
has seen successful teams; more pleas- 
ant relations between schools; a finer 
spirit of sportsmanship and fair play; 
and a marked improvement in the of- 
ficiating. 


Athletics in 1927 in Virginia 
By Walter C. Chapman 


Executive Secretary, Virginia Literary and 
Athletic League 


“T°HE football championship in the 

Virginia High School Literary and 
Athletic League was won by the Wood- 
row Wilson High School of Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

The basketball championship for 
1927 was won by the Maury High 
School of Norfolk, Va., for the sec- 
ond consecutive year. 

The track championship was won by 
the Woodrow Wilson High School and 
the preparatory school championship 
was won by Augusta Military Acad- 
emy of Fort Defiance, Va. The state 
preparatory school relay race in our 
interscholastic meet was captured for 
the fifth consecutive year by the Fork 
Union Military Academy. The base- 
ball championship for 1927 was won 
by the Maury High School of Nor- 
folk, Va. 


Florida Athletics in 1927 


By W. H. Cassels 
Executive Secretary, Florida High School 
Athletic Association 

MIGHT state that we are closing 

the most successful year in high 
school, college and amateur athletics 
in general that the state has ever 
known. A great step forward has 
been made especially by the high 
schools in the matter of good sports- 
ship and clean athletics. 

The football season closed last Sat- 
urday with a post-season game for 
the state championship between An- 
drew Jackson High of Jacksonville and 
Hillsboro High School of Tampa. An- 
drew Jackson won by the score of six 
to nothing, in a game that was hard 


fought and cleanly played and I am 
sure would have compared very favor- 
ably with the best high school foot- 
ball games in this country. 

There are indications that more in- 
terest will be taken in basketball in 
the high schools during the coming 
season than ever before. 


Athletics in Delaware, 1927 


By Percy S. Prince 
State Director, Physical Education and 
Athletics 
OOTBALL: 

Eight high schools participated 
in the schedule for the state cham- 
pionship. Laurel High School won 
the Davis Trophy and the state title, 
with Newark High School as runner- 
up. 

Soccer: 

Eleven high school teams figured in 
the schedule for the soccer champion- 
ship, which was won by Greenwood 
High School. 

Basketball : 

Seventeen boys teams and sixteen 
girls teams were entered in the con- 
tests for the state title. Frankford 
won the championship for the boys 
teams, with New Castle High as oppo- 
nents in the final contest. Newark 
High School girls won the girls title 
with Laurel High School as their op- 
ponents in the finals. 

Baseball : 

Twenty-one high schools partici- 
pated in baseball in the four divisions 
of the D. I. A. A. Greenwood won 
the southern semi-finals from Frank- 
ford, while Smyrna captured the 
northern semi-finals from Caesar Rod- 
ney. In the finals Smyrna defeated 
Greenwood, winning the championship 
title. 

Track and Field: 


In the southern sectional field meet, 


Greenwood High School took first 
honors. 

In the central division, Caesar Rod- 
ney won first place. 

A. I. DuPont High School captured 
first place in the northern sectional 
meet, and also scored the largest num- 
ber of points in the all-state meet. 
Field Hockey: 

Played by several of the schools but 
not as a league sport. This fall just 
past, however, a league was formed in 
the northern-section, with the girls 
from the A. I. DuPont School winning 
the honors. No trophy was awarded 
this year. 

In all the major sports, trophies, 
emblematical of the state champion- 
ship, are awarded. These are chal- 
lenge cups or trophies and must be 
won for three years in order to be- 
come the permanent possession of any 
school. 
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Inter-school games are also played 
between the large graded or elemen- 
tary schools, but no regular leagues 
are fostered, although such competi- 
tion is encouraged. 


Athletics in Montana 


By R. S. Hicks 
Superintendent of Schools, Casper, Wyo. 


ORLAND won thechampionship 
in football again this year. They 
have had an undefeated team for four 
years. Their yardage was made this 
year by sweeping end runs, two men 
coming out of the line assisting the 
backfield in forming a powerful inter- 
ference. Dir, Worland’s halfback, was 
the outstanding player of the state. 
Cheyenne was the basketball cham- 
pions and have been for two years— 
played a fast game—short pass. 
Thermopolis, aided by their fine cli- 
matic conditions and fine coaching of 
Joe Bush, have won the track cham- 
pionship for the past five years. Team 
is well balanced and always shows up 
well in the national track meet. 


Michigan Athletic Progress in 
1927 


By Harold S. Bates 
Member State Board of Control, Petoskey, 
Michigan 

ICHIGAN has made great prog- 

ress in athletic policies in the 
past three years. In the winter of 
1923 the State Legislature enacted a 
law taking over the high school ath- 
letics of the state. It created, under 
the Department of Public Instruction, 
a representative organization or Board 
of Control elected by the high school 
principals and headed by a state em- 
ployee to be known as the State Direc- 
tor of Athletics. This individual is 
A. W. Thompson, former coach of Bat- 
tle Creek, and to him much credit is 
due for the growth of athletic ideas 
and ideals in the State of Michigan. 

It would be impossible in a short 
article to set forth the yearly progress 
since 1923. The purpose, then, of 
this brief communication is to point 
out some of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the past year. 

Michigan high schools in 1926 
adopted a radically changed plan of 
conducting basketball tournaments. In 
previous years preliminary tourna- 
ments had been held only at Western 
Normal School, Kalamazoo; Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti; Cen- 
tral State Normal School, Mount 
Pleasant; and Petoskey High School 
in the lower peninsula. Any team 
which desired to compete in the state 
finals was required to work its way 
through a large number of teams in 

(Continued on page 27) 
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An Athletic Resume and Forecast 


HE major sports in the schools 
and colleges today may be minor 
sports in 1950 and some sports 
little known now may be rated as the 
national sports twenty-five years 
hence. At the beginning of this cen- 
tury basketball was practically un- 
known, football was on a par with 
baseball, and track, while compara- 
tively new, was bidding fair to become 
one of the great major sports in the 
educational institutions. Golf and ten- 
nis were but little played twenty-five 
years ago, and swimming, ice hockey, 
soccer and wrestling now listed as 
minor sports in a great many colleges 
were but little known. 

Today football and basketball 
throughout the high schools and col- 
leges claim the greatest attention, 
while track and baseball have fallen 
below these two leaders, as judged by 
the numbers who play and the in- 
terest which the student body and the 
public take in these sports. Tennis 
and golf, while not primarily college 
sports, have grown tremendously 
throughout the nation and are becom- 
ing increasingly popular in the insti- 
tutions of learning. 

Due to the fact that the friends of 
baseball have in the last few years 
made an effort to see that more em- 
phasis was given this splendid game, 
there has been a revival in interest in 
this spring sport. If the amateur ath- 
letic leaders are able to conduct base- 
ball for sport’s sake and to eliminate 
professional tendencies, the game will 
undoubtedly thrive. It was the over- 
professionalization of the game which 
brought about the decrease in interest 
in the towns, schools and colleges. 

Track has not grown as its friends 
expected that it would, quite largely 
because of the domination of a small 
group of A. A. U. officials who have 
maintained that they own and control 
track and field athletics and who, be- 
cause of a political tie-up with the 
International Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration, have been able to wield a 
political control over America’s Olym- 
pic teams. Football and basketball 
have reached their present state of 
development without being dominated 
by any governing body. It is true 
that the A. A. U. maintains control 
over basketball, but no doubt very few 
of the coaches who may read this ar- 
ticle are cognizant of the fact. Bas- 
ketball and football belong quite 


largely to the schools and colleges and 
the A. A. U. tournaments are so few 
that they are lost in the tremendous 
interest shown toward the high school 


By John L. Griffith 


and college contests. If basketball 
were ever to be dominated by any gov- 
erning body the sport would suffer. 
The United States Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation officials have never attempt- 
ed to interfere with the development 
of tennis in educational institutions. 
In fact, they have been very largely 
instrumental in helping to promote 
tennis in public schools and univer- 
sities. To illustrate the difference be- 
tween the attitude of these officials 
toward tennis and the attitude of the 
A. A. U. toward track, if a college ten- 
nis team were to engage in a tennis 
match with a team representing the 
Y. M. C. A. or some other organiza- 
tion, nothing would be said about it. 
If, however, a high school or college 
track or swimming team were to com- 








As business men and bankers 
at the close of each year study 
business conditions as they have 
existed and attempt to forecast 
prospects for the year ahead, so 
athletic men are taking stock of 
athletics and attempt to look into 
the future. The following article 
suggests the editor’s ideas regard- 
ing athletic conditions. It is 
hoped that this article may pro- 
voke a general discussion and 
that as a result the Journal may 
in future issues present other 
opinions of this subject. 








pete with track or swimming teams 
representing other amateur organiza- 
tions the A. A. U. claims the right to 
declare all of the players professionals. 
Last year when certain high school 
and college men wished to compete in 
amateur meets not under the jurisdic- 
tion of the A. A. U., they were told 
that if they did so they would be 
branded as professionals by the A. 
A. U. 

At the beginning of the new year 
it is pertinent to inquire whether foot- 
ball has reached its peak of develop- 
ment. Those who are building stadia 
as well as all of the friends of the 
game are interested in this question. 
If we look back over 1927, we find 
that football reached its greatest 
heights that year. Not only did more 
boys play the game but there was 
more interest taken in the games 
played by institutional teams, by the 
students and the public alike than ever 
before. Will this interest continue or 
has football reached its peak? In 


studying this question there are sev- 
eral factors to be taken into consid- 
eration, such as student enrollment, 
financial conditions and administrative 
policies. Each of these factors will 
be discussed. 

1. Student Enrollment and Popula- 
tion. 

It stands to reason that if more 
boys are attending school and college 
today than ever before there are more 
potential football players and if stu- 
dent enrollment will continually in- 
crease there will be more boys play- 
ing football next year than played this 
last year. School superintendents and 
college presidents apparently agree 
that we have not reached the peak of 
development in the matter of student 
enrollment, and other things being 
equal, more boys and girls will be en- 
rolled in educational institutions in 
1928 than were enrolled in educational 
institutions in 1927. 

There is, of course, a correlation 
between student enrollment and the 
population of the cities with the at- 
tendance at football games. The in- 
dications are that our population 
throughout the United States is on the 
increase and that the next census fig- 
ures will show more people living in 
student centers and in the territory 
contiguous to the high schools and col- 
leges than at any other time in the 
history of this country. These things 
being true, it is safe to predict that 
from this angle football should con- 
tinue to grow. 

2. Financial Prosperity and Foot- 
ball. 

Further, there is some correlation 
between business conditions, national 
wealth and amateur athletics. This 
statement is made in spite of the fact 
that although in most business lines 
1927 was behind the year 1926, yet the 
sporting goods manufacturers report 
that 1927 business was, so far as they 
were concerned, in excess of the busi- 
ness done by them in 1926. How- 
ever, it stands to reason that if we 
were to suffer from a_ protracted 
period of business depression the ef- 
fect would be felt in college and high 
school athletic circles. In this con- 
nection possibly the financial authori- 
ties are unanimous in predicting that 
1928 should be somewhat more pros- 
perous than was the year just closing. 
If this is true and if there are no 
unforeseen developments we may safe- 
lv assume that football and the other 
sports will likewise continue to pros- 
per in 1928. 

3. Athletic Administration. 
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If the external factors affecting the 
development of football are propitious 
how about the administration by the 
friends of the game? So far this year 
there has been less criticism on the 
part of the educators toward football 
than for a great many years. This 
is partly because school superintend- 
ents and college presidents have come 
to realize that the evils are not in- 
herent in athletics but may be cor- 
rected by wise and courageous admin- 
istration and further because possibly 
the educational administrators are 
agreed that athletics have a place in 
the educational program. Further, 
this lack of criticism may be taken 
also to mean that our athletics are 
béing more wisely administered today 
than heretofore. There are some who 
freely predict that when the Carnegie 
Board report is made public there will 
be another upheaval comparable to 
that which occurred in 1906. All of 
us have known there were some things 
in our athletics that are not as they 
should be. Most of us believe that 
conditions are generally improving. 
However, if the Carnegie investiga- 
tors tell the plain truth about condi- 
tions in certain sections of the United 
States, it may be that here and there 
some administrator will suggest that 
the evils enumerated may only be 
eliminated by abolishing the game. In 
the writer’s opinion not many institu- 
tions will give up football because the 
truth wil! be told regarding certain 
phases of football but rather the in- 
stitutions which have been lax in ad- 
ministering their athletics will make 
the needed corrections. 

With the growth in our state high 
school athletic associations and with 
the formation of the National Feder- 
ation of State High School Athletic 
Associations has come a sane and 
sound administration of interscholas- 
tic athletics. In fact, it is safe to say 
that our high school athletics are in 
the best condition that they have ever 
been. As regards college athletics, 
some forty conferences have been or- 
ganized by the colleges of the United 
States and these conferences are safe- 
guarding the interests of athletics in 
their sections of the country. Further, 
the N. C. A. A. which for twenty-two 
years has provided an opportunity for 
college men throughout the nation to 
gather and study their athletic prob- 
lems has exerted a splendid influence 
over college athletics. This organiza- 
tion has never attempted to legislate 
or dictate but its influence has all been 
for the good of the game. Some of 
its enemies have charged that the men 
who attend the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association conventions do 
not wield any power but only meet and 
pass resolutions. The officers of the 
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N. C. A. A. have never for a moment 
felt that they were the governing body 
in athletics or that they should at- 
tempt to dictate to their college mem- 
bers. The N. C. A. A. has through 
educational methods alone brought 
about a great many reforms and not 
only has in a large measuve saved 
football but also has been in many 
respects responsible for the great 
growth in popularity which the game 
has enjoyed. Now that football has 
become so prominent in the athletic 
world there will be and are many 
who would take football away from 
the educators and would, if they could, 
administer it themselves. At the close 
of the football season at several insti- 
tutions which might be mentioned the 
alumni and others attempted to get 
control of college athletics in their 
respective institutions. In every case 
which has come to this writer’s atten- 
tion, the college presidents have ex- 
hibited a great deal of courage and 
have made it clear that they are ad- 
ministering their own institution’s 
activities including football and that 
they would not transfer this control to 
the outsiders. The alumni of the 
University of Illinois have adopted the 
policy that they will not meddle with 
university affairs. They have said to 
President Kinley “We are interested 
in everything that you are doing and 
we are glad at any time to give you 
of our counsel and advice but we will 
not offer our counsel unless asked for 
it and we will not try to tell you how 
to administer the affairs of the Uni- 
versity.” 

With the growth of the popularity 
of athletics our schools and colleges 
are more and more going to be forced 
to announce wherein sovereignty re- 
sides insofar as athletics are con- 
cerned. Past experience shows that 
athletics prosper better when admin- 
istered by those who have the educa- 
tional interest of the educational in- 
stitutions at heart better than when 
they are administered by those who 
are concerned solely with the sporting 
side of the game. If the men of 
ideals, who now for the most part 
throughout the United States have 
control of school and college football, 
continue to exercise that control in a 
sane, unselfish manner in the future 
as they have in the past, football will 
continue to grow and prosper; if on the 
other hand the outsiders who are not 
so vitally concerned with educational 
ideals should get football into their 
hands the game will suffer and instead 
of continually growing larger and bet- 
ter it will soon reach its peak and 
the decline will set in. The coaches 
who love the game and are interested 
in its future welfare should throw 
the weight of their influence on the 
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side of the intelligent, stable group 
and not play into the hands of the 
hysterical and emotional element who 
turn yellow every time the football 
team suffers a defeat. 

In this connection there are some 
who feel that the football coaches 
should assume entire responsibility 
for the administration of football. 
The editor has always believed that 
it*is a sound pedagogical principle 
that men administering certain de- 
partments or activities in the schools 
and colleges should be given as much 
responsibility as they are capable of 
assuming. Perhaps sometime in the 
future when our different coaching 
groups have developed a professional 
consciousness and when they have 
demonstrated their ability to admin- 
ister their own activities without any 
help from the outside or from those 
above them, then no doubt the super- 
intendents, principals, professors and 
presidents will gladly leave the admin- 
istration of the different sports to the 
athletic men. This time has not yet 
arrived and the athletic men should 
appreciate the fact that so many high 
minded educators are willing to assist 
in safeguarding football and the other 
sports. One of the fine things about 
football is that this game does not 
belong to any group of men, it does 
not belong to the coaches alone, to the 
officials, to the high school athletic 
secretaries, to faculty representatives, 
to the newspapers or to the rules com- 
mittee. All of these groups, all of our 
students and alumni are vitally inter- 
ested in football and possibly because 
sO many are interested, the game has 
prospered. It would be a mistake if 
the officials were to assume undue au- 
thority in conducting their part of the 
game. At the same time we need offi- 
cials and the game will never be much 
better than the officiating. This being 
true everything possible should be 
done to secure the help of representa- 
tive business and professional men 
who are sportsmen and who are will- 
ing to assist to the extent of referring 
and umpiring the important games. 
If the different groups interested in 
football develop jealousies and ani- 
mosities, and each tries to keep the 
others outside the picture, the game 
will suffer. The JOURNAL has confi- 
dence in the sportsmanship of the 
coaches, officials and administrators 
and believe that for the most part 
these men are unselfish and are more 
concerned with the development of 
football and the good of the game than 
they are with personal publicity or a 
desire to receive all of the credit that 
goes to those who have a hand in pro- 
moting this great game. 

In conclusion, it is clear that 
bicycling, which was a great sport in 
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America twenty-five years ago, has 
now almost passed entirely out of the 
picture due to the fact that the auto- 
mobile has taken possession of the 
roads and streets; that baseball, which 
was the great national game in 1900 
has lost some standing as an amateur 
game due to the fact that the sport 
was over-professionalized; that track 
has not grown so rapidly as its friends 
would like to have it grow, partly be- 
cause of the domination of a small 
coterie of officials; that basketball has 
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come to be the major sport in the 
schools and colleges as judged by the 
numbers playing and that its popular- 
ity will undoubtedly increase if it is 
not made too much of an official’s 
game and if the coaches, officials and 
administrators are capable of re- 
straining the frenzied crowds; that 
football has not reached its peak and 
will continue to grow provided its 
friends do not make some terrible 
mistake and provided that the differ- 
ent groups that are interested in the 
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game do not allow their jealousies of 
leadership to cause them to split up 
into rival factions. 

As the Olympic Games two thousand 
and more years ago attracted as many 
as three hundred thousand spectators, 
sO we may assume that under proper 
administration football will develop 
not only to the point where our larg- 
est stadia will not be big enough to 
accommodate the crowds but also to 
the point where every able-bodied 
American boy will aspire to play. 


Coaching Standards 


said of coaches, practices and 

events in our own and other con- 
ferences in the country, football is on 
the downward path. I can’t believe it 
all. To me the game is too great a 
sport and builder of men to be 
dragged to the very doors of com- 
mercialism. That would mean ruin. 
Yet that is just what will happen if 
some of our overenthusiastic alumni 
and fans insist on winning all of the 
time and refuse to enjoy the game 
merely as a sport. 

It happens that I am in a position 
to speak this year but I have been on 
the other side of the fence several 
times. For the good of the game let 
us look at the situation in its broad- 
est sense. The purpose of football 
as with all other sports is to develop 
in men those things that will be useful 
in after life. Few men will find 
victory and success without first meet- 
ing obstacles. Life is comparable to 
a football game in just that respect. 
Adversity must be met. Does it not 
seem probable that the man who has 
gone through one or more hard foot- 
ball seasons and maintained:spirit and 
poise in spite of losing a majority 
of the games has received a little 
more valuable training than the man 
who has been a member of a winning 
team with a perfect record? It 
seems that way to me. 

I know the sting of defeat and the 
glory of victory. I know also that 
some of our most successful seasons, 
as regards the production of real men, 
have been those when we were far 
down in the percentage column. I 
firmly believe that the calibre of our 
work during years of defeat has been 
equal, if not superior to that in good 
years. 

A school worthy the name of college 
or university has a department of 
athletics on the same basis as other 
departments, with coaches and in- 


|: things are true that are being 
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structors who are qualified and give 
their best in training men. Certainly 
they should not be judged by the 
football percentage column at the end 
of the season any more than a pro- 
fessor in another department would 
be judged by the number of flunks. 

Nor should they be judged by people 
who are not qualified for that work. 
Open season on coaches at this time 
of the year has become a favorite 
pastime with some. I am inclined to 
agree with many other coaches that 
gambling is at the bottom of a lot 
of the unrest. Criticism comes from 
those who know the game merely from 
the spectator’s standpoint, from 
those who do not understand the con- 
ditions under which the coach may 
be forced to work, or from those who 
may have spent a few short years on 
a college or university football team. 
A team is composed of individuals, 
but do not think for one moment that 
individualism can exist on a team. 
The best man on the squad is worth- 
less to that squad unless he can learn 
teamwork. The coach soon learns 
to know his men but it is impossible 
to convince the public of the right 
and wrong of all his actions. He 
must keep quiet and let the public 
criticise if it wishes. 

And there are hundreds of other 
things that enter into the success or 
failure of a team that the outsider 
can never know. 

If you were sick you would not call 
a plumber or blacksmith to diagnose 
your case. Then when an institution 
is sick or the symptoms are bad, why 
let any Tom, Dick or Harry diagnose? 
Why not call in men who have devoted 
their lives to athletics and physical 
education and get their opinions? 
Then operate if necessary. 

The case of a well-known coach in 
the Rocky Mountain Conference is 
almost identical with several in other 
parts of the country. This man 


turned out teams a few years ago 
which won the conference title two 
years in succession. They were ad- 
mitted by all to be well drilled in 
fundamentals and strong and smart 
in tactics. Yet three short years 
afterward the dissatisfied alumni and 
friends of that same institution would 
have us believe that he has forgotten 
those fundamentals and is not capable 
of coaching a winning team. They 
overlook the quality of his material. 

How foolish and inconsistent we 
mortals are at times! Dig out some 
of the newspapers published when we 
coaches were winning and compare 
them with those when we lose. 

Here are a few things that I be- 
lieve a coach should be and do: 

1. He should be as interested in 
his work as any other business man 
and he should honestly endeavor to 
instruct every man who presents him- 
self on the field, track or gym floor. 

2. He should keep in close touch 
with the student body as a whole and 
explain the best methods of backing 
the team, win or lose. 

3. He should be in close enough 
touch with the students to sense any 
overconfident or depressed condition 
and take steps to right it. 

4. He should be on the lookout for 
fraternity politics and other detri- 
mental conditions and break them up 
immediately at any cost. (In view 
of the mud slinging and dirty politics 
that we find in national life today we 
must not be surprised to find a little 
of it in college life at times. These 
young people need leadership and it 
is the coach’s privilege to lead in this 
case.) Captains should be elected or 
appointed merely to flip the coin and 
talk to officials during games. 

There are some things that no self- 
respecting coach should do, in my 
opinion. Under no condition should 


he lower the dignity of his institution 
(Continued on page 22) 
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The Other Side of Athletics 


RESIDENT P. W. HORN of Texas Tech- 
Preotesica College is the author of a very interest- 

ing article, “The Other Side of Athletics,” which 
appears in the February number of the Rotarian 
Magazine. In this article President Horn makes it 
clear that he believes in college athletics and that he 
does not agree with those who feel that the dangers 
are so real as to warrant the abolition of inter- 
collegiate athletic contests. Among other excellent 
things he suggests that when Herbert Spencer once 
was beaten at a game of billiards, he remarked, “A 
certain amount of proficiency is the mark of a gentle- 
man, but too much proficiency is the mark of mis- 
spent youth.” President Horn says: “If a team from 
a comparatively small college wins every game it 
plays, then there is just as much call for an explana- 
tion as there would be if it lost every game it played. 
When the spirit of a community is such as to demand 
that the team win every game, no matter at what cost, 
then athletics may become a factor for absolute evil 
in the college life of this community.” 

This suggestion from President Horn is timely in 
the light of the excessive demands that are made by 
alumni on the football coaches. The writer knows 
of no group of men who as a class work harder or 
put more effort into their work than do the football 
coaches during the football season and yet in the last 
few months groups of alumni here and there have 
manifested a spirit that amounts to bitterness toward 
the coaches who did not win the majority of their 
games. Sometime perhaps the attitude of mind which 
President Horn bespeaks for all good Rotarians 
toward athletics will be that of the overwhelming 
majority of the followers of school and college 
football. 

In this connection while it is hard to understand 
why alumni who manifest so much emotion and antip- 
athy toward football coaches who have been defeated, 
it is also hard to understand why some coaches carry 
personal grudges toward officials who may or may 
not have erred in officiating football games. 
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Those Interested in Basketball 


T has been roughly estimated that there are 
| approximately sixteen thousand school and college 

basketball teams representing the institutions this 
winter. If we allow for ten men to a team, that 
would mean that one hundred sixty thousand boys 
are receiving basketball experience in inter-institu- 
tional competition. For every team there are possibly 
at least five men who now and then officiate in a 
basketball game. This would mean that there are 
perhaps eighty thousand basketball officials working 
in the schools and colleges. Of course there is at 
least one coach for each team or sixteen thousand 
basketball coaches and for each team there is at least 
one administrative officer, be he principal, super- 
intendent, faculty representative, university presi- 
dent or graduate manager, who has some part in 
administering basketball. Aside from these four 
groups of players, officials, coaches and faculty repre- 
sentatives who are very closely connected with the 
game of basketball, there are, of course, the former 
players who still retain an interest in their game, the 
members of the student body who support the teams 
and attend the games, the members of the faculty 
who are interested in school and college basketball, 
the newspaper men who write the accounts of the 
contests and the great American public or that part 
of the public which also enjoys amateur basketball. 


Basketball in a sense belongs to the several million 
people included in the above classification. No one 
group may be said to own or control basketball. In 
most of the educational institutions the ultimate con- 
trol is in the hands of the faculty men while the 
active control is exercised by the coaches themselves 
where they have demonstrated their fitness to ad- 
minister the sport according to institutional ideals. 

Basketball is a thoroughly democratic sport, it is 
enjoying its greatest year, it keeps the students and 
public alike interested in wholesome sport in the 
winter months when interest in other sports is at a 
low ebb. Basketball is our greatest intramural sport 
in that more high school and college students play 
this game than any other on the athletic program. 
More high schools support interscholastic basketball 
teams than support interscholastic football, baseball 
or track teams. Consequently there are more college 
freshmen who know how to play basketball than 
there are who know how to play the other games. 

Those who are interested in questions pertaining 
to the development of sport and sports in America 
may be interested in noting this great development 
which has taken place in the last quarter of a century 
in relation to America’s great winter game. 


Rating Officials 


HILE it is not possible to rate scientifically 
the personal qualities of the coach, it is pos- 


sible by figuring up his percentage based on 
games won and lost to determine whether he is a 
winning coach. When it comes to rating officials, the 
task it much more difficult. In the Big Ten the ath- 
letic men some years ago suggested that they be 
relieved of the annoyance and responsibility of select- 
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ing officials for their Conference football games. The 
committee that was appointed to do this work asked 
the ten coaches to suggest the names of the men in 
the middle west who were qualified to work in Con- 
ference games. Afterwards these lists were studied 
and a Conference list was compiled containing only 
the names of the officials who had been recommended 
by four or more coaches. This year the coaches were 
asked to grade the referees, umpires, field judges and 
head-linesmen. After the ratings were in, a scoring 
table was made up and the officials were graded accord- 
ing to the ratings given them by the coaches. Accord- 
ing to this system one official was rated by the coaches 
as follows: 1-2-2-2-5-3-7-1. This man’s total was 
thus 23 and his average 2.875. The other officials 
were likewise scored and it was possible to determine 
according to the consensus of opinion of the football 
coaches the standing of the men who officiate in one 
of the four official capacities in the Big Ten. The 
policy has been followed of assigning full schedules 
to the best officials. This means that not many new 
men are given a chance to work Conference games 
each fall. However, the Conference is more inter- 
ested in the matter of improving the officiating rather 
than in a desire to assist new men who may wish to 
become Conference officials. In adopting this policy 
the Conference has followed the plan which has 
proven successful in major league baseball. In this 
organization a small staff of umpires is selected to 
work all of the league games. If one of these umpires 
dies or becomes incompetent his place is filled by some 
man who has received his training in a minor league. 
There are many who have criticised this procedure 
because it does not lend itself to the development of 
new men, but the Conference does not consider that 
it is a training school for officials. 





Political Interference with Athletics 


N January 25th Mayor William Hale Thomp- 
() son of Chicago is reported in the daily press 

as having written the Secretary of War sug- 
gesting that the United States Military Academy foot- 
ball team play in Chicago on November 24th next 
and that the Mayor “will be happy to arrange a game 
between West Point and a western team in our City.” 
It is not difficult to understand why the politicians 
are trying to get their hands on college athletics. 
College football is popular, there is some prestige 
attached to being connected with the management of 
outstanding games and where the politicians do 
have control they are enabled to distribute a certain 
number of tickets to their constituents. 

A very wise man some five or six years ago sug- 
gested that throughout America the politicians were 
trying to use amateur athletics for selfish reasons 
and he predicted that this was the beginning of the 
end so far as amateur athletics were concerned. The 
writer of this editorial did not agree with him because 
he believed that the college presidents, school super- 
intendents and the athletic coaches were for the most 
part not amenable to political domination. In the 


case of the academies at Annapolis and West Point 
where appropriations come from Congress, 


the 
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authorities are more or less helpless. If some con- 
gressmen present a_ petition to the commanding 
officers of these national schools suggesting that they 
play football in Chicago or St. Louis or San Francisco, 
and if these petitions are signed by enough congress- 
men who may indicate indirectly that unless their 
wishes are granted they will cut down the appropria- 
tions for the Army and Navy, it is easy to under- 
stand why the powers that be at West Point and 
Annapolis will think twice before refusing to act in 
accordance with the suggestion. This, however, is a 
dangerous precedent to establish from the standpoint 
of athletics since it opens the way for state legisla- 
tures who may for political reasons or otherwise wish 
to control the athletics of the state universities. A 
year ago the State Legislature of the State of Iowa 
proposed .that a bill be enacted compelling the state 
institutions located at Ames and Iowa City to play 
football in accordance with the terms proposed by 
the politicians. The statesmen and conservative- 
minded men in the legislature, however, prevailed 
and the bill failed to pass. If the friends of football 
succeed in keeping control of their game in the next 
ten years and resist the efforts of the politicians and 
others who if they have their own way will dominate 
and control this game the game will be saved. If 
they are not big enough to resist the efforts of these 
outsiders the game is doomed. We will see some 
interesting football contests on the gridirons of the 
country in the next decade but one of the most inter- 
esting and important contests will be that which is 
inevitable between the politicians and the self-seekers 
on one side and the unselfish friends of the game on 
the other. 





Those Who Differ with Us 


THLETIC men as a class hold diverse opinions 
Az various athletic matters, freely advance 
those opinions and sometimes fight for them, 
and yet they respect the other fellow’s motives. An 
outsider who did not understand the character of 
athletic coaches after listening to the heated discus- 
sions in coaches’ meetings would be surprised to see 
these same coaches after the meeting lunching or 
talking together in the friendliest manner. In some 
other than the coaching profession it is only too com- 
mon for men who find their views attacked to impugn 
the motives of the dissenters. The athletic men ap- 
parently take the position that the others who dis- 
agree with them may be right and still if wrong they 
are nevertheless good fellows. 

The JOURNAL has invited the coaches to make full 
use of its columns for expressions of opinions regard- 
ing all angles of athletics. Sometimes the editor of 
this magazine does not agree with all of the ideas 
advanced by those who have written the articles. 
However, he believes that an exchange of ideas is 
desirable and he believes that the coaches are intelli- 
gent enough to accept or reject, as the case may be, 
the ideas championed in the JOURNAL. Controversies 
and arguments are not desirable, but discussions are, 
helpful. 
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T he Coaches Best Friend—The Sport 


Editor 


By Walter M. Paulison 


Manager Sport News Service, Northwestern University 


é6 ( N's great game, every coach; 
a great game, everybody in 
town will be talking about it 
tonight.” 

An exuberant football fan at 
Whoozis college in a small middlewest- 
ern town thus greeted the grid coach 
following a close, interesting game. 

“Yes, it was a great game,” re- 
sponded the coach, “but you’re wrong 
about one thing. Everybody in town 
won’t be talking about it because 
everybody wasn’t here. Did you see 
all those empty seats out there today. 
Well, why were they empty? It was 
a good game, everybody knew it was 
going to be, but everybody didn’t 
come. That’s what stumps me.” 

And the football coach at Whoozis 
college isn’t the only small college and 
high school coach who is stumped 
about such a problem. Everywhere, 
all over the country, coaches are in 
similar predicaments and all are per- 
plexed. 

In the larger institutions such as 
comprise the Big Ten, the Eastern 
league and the Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence the situation is quite different. 
The rivalry of teams in these groups 
is such that it commands widespread 
interest, people travel long distances 
to see the contests and the papers need 
no urging to print publicity concern- 
ing the games. , 

For instance the Notre Dame- 
Southern California game which 
played before 115,000 spectators at 
Soldiers Field last fall did not cost 
the respective institutions a cent for 
advertising. The tickets were all 
ordered by mail and none was ever 
placed on public sale. Similar situa- 
tions exists for such popular contests 
as the Yale-Harvard game; the Army 
Navy game and the Michigan-Ohio 
game. 

But in the smaller schools a differ- 
ent condition exists. Wild eyed fans 
do not come in from everywhere to 
see the game. The alumni bodies are 
much smaller and the newspapers do 
not turn over their columns so will- 
ingly. The rivalry between the insti- 
tutions may be as great and in many 
cases it is much greater. But the fact 
remains that in the smaller colleges 
and high schools the crowds do not tax 
the capacity of the stands. And as 
the coach at Whoozis college lamented, 
“That’s what stumps me.” 


Time was, not so many years ago, 
when even the athletic directors at the 
larger schools were also stumped just 
the same as the Whoozis coach is 
stumped today. So gradually these di- 
rectors began to add publicity men to 
their staffs, men who knew sports and 
who also knew the newspapers and 
most of all knew what the newspapers 
wanted. It would, of course, be flat- 
tering the ability of these publicity 
men to say that they have been solely 
responsible for the increased gate re- 
ceipts at collegiate sport events. But, 
nevertheless, it is a fact that they 
have exerted a tremendous influence 
towards creating good will with the 
newspapers and furthermore their 
knowledge of what will bring out the 
crowds has not gone for naught. 


The smaller schools do not have suf- 
ficient funds to make an appropriation 
for hiring a publicity manager and 
purchasing the necessary equipment. 
But the work that these men are doing 
in the big institutions may be done 
on a smaller scale at secondary schools 
and in a number of cases it may be 
done by the coach or the athletic direc- 
tor with the aid of student managers. 


Schools in the Western Conference 
were more or less pioneers in special- 
ized publicity activity in their athletic 
departments. Gradually each school 
in the conference added such a man 
to the athletic staff until today all are 


equipped for this work and all are: 


carrying on practically the same pro- 
gram. The dean of athletic publicity 
men is M. L. “Mike” Tobin, of the 
University of Illinois. He has been 
dispensing news about the Illinois ath- 
letic teams for a number of years and 
his best recommendation is a glance 
at most any midwestern sport page 
during the college season. Usually 
one will find a story with a Champaign 
date line. 

However, all of the publicity men in 
the Conference are capable writers, 
they know news and the frequency 
with which their copy is printed at- 
tests to their ability. 

What this article is principally con- 
cerned with is how do these men man- 
age to break into print with their copy 
and what other tricks do they employ 
to boost attendance at the games which 
will be helpful to our coaching friend 
at Whoozis college and his colleagues 


in other schools throughout the coun- 
try. 
The publicity man concerns himself 
with three principal mediums to draw 
crowds, namely: newspapers, posters 
and ticket application blanks and the 
greatest of these is the newspaper. 
However, all three may be linked up 
so that they dovetail in accomplishing 
the ultimate objective—a capacity 
crowd. 

Long experience has taught the 
writer that the best friends a coach 
can have are the sport editors of the 
papers in his vicinity. These fellows, 
for the most part, are willing to go 
more than half way to give the coach 
and his team all the breaks. They are 
by profession in sympathy with the 
coach and his work. They want to co- 
operate, their readers are usually 
highly partisan to the home school and 
consequently with the slightest bit of 
co-operation they will do all in their 
power to assist the coach in his 
numerous problems. 

Too many times, unfortunately, a 
coach will have a tendency to stand 
aloof from the members of the sport 
writing fraternity. He oftentimes re- 
gards the sport writer as a person to 
keep in the distance, an individual who 
is dedicated to cause him harm and 
embarrassment in the public prints. 
It is usually this coach who wonders 
on a Sunday morning when he picks 
up.the paper why he is subject to some 
personal “digs” that hurt. 

The highest compliment a coach can 
be paid in the opinion of this writer 
is for a sport editor to label him “a 
damn good fellow.” If a sport editor 
can say that about a coach then he 
must be just that. First of all it 
means that the coach has been friendly 
to the sport editor and consequently 
he must be friendly to everyone else; 
for, sad to relate, in most cases the 
sport writer is usually the last person 
to gain the confidence of the coach. 

If a coach will see fit to cast aside 
all suspicions he has of the sport 
writer, will go to him in his office, 
chat with him and tell him of his 
prospects, this same coach will then 
have opened up avenues for favorable 
publicity and comment that he never 
dreamed existed. The sport editor is 
a friendly chap; nine times out of ten 
100 per cent for the home team and 
last, but not least, he, like every other 
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person, is flattered by a little personal 
attention. 

The foregoing philosophy concern- 
ing the relations of the coach and the 
sport editor is the gospel truth and 
every college publicity man knows it. 
That is why he, if he’s on the job, 
will first of all see to it that he estab- 
lishes a feeling of good will between 
the coaching staff and the sport staff 
of the papers in his vicnity. If a 
coach in a smaller school does not have 
a publicity man then it revolves upon 
him to do a little personal campaign- 
ing himself. 

Once he has gained the confidence 
of the sport writer he has things 
breaking his way. If the advance seat 
sale for a certain game is slow he can 
go to the sport editors with a personal 
appeal to help pep things up. And the 
way those fellows well pep it up is no- 
body’s business. They will ballyhoo 
that game until a citizen with the least 
drop of red blood in him could not be 
kept away from the game at the point 
of a gun. 

During a recent football season in 
the Big Ten two schools who had not 
met each other in ten years were 
scheduled to open the season. There 
was no natural rivalry here to draw 
the crowds, no hope of getting even 
for last year’s game to cause alumni 
to travel across several states to wit- 
ness the engagement. How could the 
crowd be induced to come out for the 
game? 

That is the situation which faced 
the two publicity men of these schools. 
They met several weeks before the 
game to map out their campaign. 
They prepared numerous stories and 
got together pictures of the rival play- 
ers. But something was lacking. 
They knew that the usual publicity 
material would not fill the stadium. 

The publicity man of the visting 
school asked the other how his rela- 
tions were with the sport editors in 
his town. 

“Fine,” answered his colleague. 
“They'll do anything for us.” 

“Well, they’re our only hope,” re- 
marked the other. “What do you say 
to holding a little dinner, explain to 
them the situation we’re in, and see if 
they can’t help us along?” 

The dinner was held, the sport edi- 
tors grasped the situation at once and 
even regarded it as a civic duty to see 
that the stadium was filled for the 
game. And how they whooped it up. 
Every day long articles appeared 
about the two teams. Big picture lay- 
outs stared in the face of readers 
morning and night. Interest in the 
game increased by leaps and bounds, 
the advance ticket sale was beyond all 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The Appeal of Football 


Professor of Landscape Gardening, Massachusetts Agriculiure College 


XACTLY what do you enjoy 
i about a football game? What 

makes one game more enjoy- 
able than another? 

These questions were asked of a 
class of fifty-five college students, 
nearly all seniors. Each one wrote 
out rather carefully his reply. Several 
days and a big football game inter- 
vened between the assignment and the 
report, so that there was time for 
reflection, with some experience to 
sharpen the knowledge. 

This was an average class of college 
students. It included a few first- 
string football players, several who 
had played football in high school and 
several girls. 

When the replies to the foregoing 
questions were handed in they were 
earefully analyzed. There were re- 
vealed thirteen different kinds of 
football enjoyment as shown in the 
accompanying score card. It will be 
seen at once that these points are 
not all clearly differentiated. It is 
quite possible that one man working 
by himself could produce a more 
logical score card, though certainly he 
could not produce one which would so 
fairly reflect the total experience of 
a miscellaneous football crowd. 

After this analysis had been com- 
pleted and written out, each student 
was required to make up a score card 
by assigning numerical values to each 
point. Of course he was permitted to 
assign a value of zero to any point 
which seemed to him negligible in his 
enjoyment of the game. Indeed al- 
most every point on the score card did 
receive a zero value from one or 
several students. Here is the way the 
results appear after being averaged: 


SCORE CARD 
Aver- Mini- Maxi- 
age mum mum 


The Picture 
 . ° aaa 3.0 0 8 
2. The landscape, 

sky, weather.......... 5.8 0 15 
8. The crowd.............. 6.3 0 35 
The Company 


4. College (mob) 
spirit, excitement, 


enthusiasm .......... 9.4 0 35 
5. Singing, cheering, 
a a eins 6.7 0 20 


6. Sociability, meet- 

ing of friends, “the 

girl,” the coming 

ee een 9.2 0 35 
The Game, Technic 
7. Dramatic action, 

suspense, thrills... 9.0 0 15 
8. Unified play, team- 

work 


9. Spectacular indi- 
vidual play............ 10.7 3 50 

The Game as a Conflict 
BA BR nnncccvttihitiennes 6.5 0 20 


11. The fight, physical 
combat, “the will 


RNIN gla scacseiciaty 9.3 0 30 
FF yas 7.4 0 20 
13. Sportsmanship .... 8.2 0 25 


Total score—100. 

In comparing the columns of the 
maxima and minima it becomes plain 
that there is a wide variation in the 
amount of enjoyment received by dif- 
ferent persons from any particular 
feature of the game. One student 
thinks the cheering, singing and music 
count for nothing, while another gives 
them a rank of twenty, a rank equiva- 
lent to one-fifth of the entire pleasure 
of the game. 

It is also obvious that one game 
might please for one reason and 
another for another. For example 
one might enjoy the game this week 
on account of the meeting of old 
friends and because he had the girl 
of his heart on the bleachers beside 
him. Next week he might go to see 
the Yale-Princeton game without be- 
ing personally interested in either 
team and without taking any girl 
along. In this latter case he would 
give more attention to the technical 
features of play, would care little or 
nothing which side won the victory, 
but would find considerable satisfac- 
tion in looking over the Yale Bowl 
and watching the crowd. 

If we bear in mind all these excep- 
tions and qualifications, however, it 


seems fair to believe that the score’ 


here recorded does represent the 
average reaction of the average col- 
lege student to the average football 
game. It is interesting to note that 
the game itself scores only about fifty 
points, or one-half of the enjoyment 
for the whole party. It is interesting 
to note further that many of the 
spectators believe strongly in “the 
will to win.” They psychologically 
participate in the fight. The physical 
combat stirs their blood. On the 
other hand it is worth recording that 
a good many college students, in- 
cluding some men and nearly all 
women, do not care for the physical 
fight at all. Some of them find it 
distinctly repugnant. : 

In my own mind some of the 
hardest points to account for in this 
whole report are found in the long 
line of zeroes in the minimum col- 
umn. For example I cannot imagine 


how any human being could fail to 
be stirred by the singing, cheering 
and the playing of the band; I can- 
not imagine how anyone could fail to 
enjoy the brisk football weather, the 
blue sky and the moving crowd; I do 
not see how anyone can refuse to re- 
spond to good sportsmanship, or 
especially to bad sportsmanship. 
When I see bad sportsmanship on a 
football field, especially if it is con- 
doned or generally practiced by a 
whole team, it ruins the entire game 
for me. 


However, the present report is not 
much concerned with my own opinion. 
It sets forth the feelings of fifty 
college students who were given every 
opportunity to express their own 
opinions fully and fairly. Perhaps 
the most obvious result is to show 
that the appeal of football is very dif- 
ferent to different persons. On the 
whole it is a very complex appeal made 
up of many highly diverse elements. 
No doubt the great popularity of 
football is due to this fact that it 
plays upon a long gamut of human 
emotions. 





Coaching Standard 
(Continued from page 17) 
by canvassing a community for pros- 
pective athletes. If he wishes to kill 
the game by thus commercializing it, 
he could find no surer way. 

Nor should the coach urge any man 
in his institution to attend practice 
other than by making a free call for 
all red-blooded men who wish to repre- 
sent their school. If he does that and 
then makes the best with those who 
have volunteered their services, nine 
out of ten times he will have a better 
team than he would with star players 
who had to be urged to come out for 
the team. 

Judgment is being passed on foot- 
ball as a game today. We who love it 
for its spirit and man-making quali- 
ties had better boost it as such for 
when victory alone will satisfy, then 
the game of games—intercollegiate 
football—will be replaced by intra- 
mural sports. 

Change your coaching staffs as you 
will but do it fairly and only after 
justice has ‘been shown all concerned. 
What the venerable Alonzo Stagg says 
is absolutely true. “Defeat, like 
death and taxes, must come to every 
coach, no matter how good.” 
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THE COMBAT GAMES 


By H. H. House 
Associate Professor of Physical Education 
Washington State College, Pullman 
(7 treaue games or the fighting games, as they are 


frequently called, are those games in which per- 
sonal contact with the opponent is one of the essen- 


tial elements of participation. Perhaps the better known 


games of this type are football, wrestling and boxing. 
Skill in games of this type consists in the ability of one 
player to handle his opponent by means of physical force 
coupled with the ability also to elude his opponent at 
times. However, the physical contact element is the great- 
est factor for success; evasiveness is secondary. Basket- 
ball and baseball cannot be classed as combat games. In 
basketball, evasiveness is the predominating factor, and 
personal contact is usually avoided where possible. Base- 
ball gives expression to shrewdness, watchful waiting, 
clever manipulation of situations and the lightning strike 
of finely poised action when opportune moments arrive. 

A sufficient number of games have been cited to illus- 
trate the differences to be found in regard to their type; 
many more might be cited which call out still further 
variations. It is interesting to note that each type of 
game attracts to itself certain quite distinct types of per- 
sonalities as shown in the players themselves and espe- 
cially as represented by the players who achieve distinct 
success in some particular sport. Likewise each particu- 
lar sport, especially the team games, will show variations 
in personality as represented by the various positions on 
the team. Contrast, for instance, the pitcher and the out- 
fielder in baseball or the quarterback and the tackle in 
football. 

If time would permit, it might be interesting to discuss 
these various types of games, but this paper must be 
confined to the combat games alone. 

Watson points out that the first signs of anger that can 
be produced in a baby are elicited by restriction of the 
baby’s freedom of movement—that is, by holding its hands 
and feet. Children may submit to a small amount of 
holding by their playmates, but if persisted in it always 
leads to resentment. Adults if jostled on the street or 
squeezed in a crowd quite often show their displeasure by 
ill concealed looks and actions, if not positive disapproval. 
The same thing is true in sports, especially the combat 
games wherever holding occurs resentment is quite likely 
to follow in its wake. No wonder holding is considered 
a foul in the rules! But vigorous resentment to holding 
is also considered a foul, and both the holding and the 
retaliation to holding are severely penalized. For this 
reason players soon learn that resentment is also unprofit- 
able and that the player who holds is merely showing his 
lack of skill in the face of a more skillful opponent, be- 
cause unskillful players use holding as one method by 
which they try to cover up or make up for a lack of 
ability. 

Thus it may be seen that the combat games give valu- 
able training in the control of anger, which is, as Watson 
shows, one of the basic human emotions; the emotion 
that can be the most destructive of all the emotions to the 
individual or to society. It is seldom that the athlete 
loses control of his anger. The fiery outbursts of many 
professional athletes are usually stage play for the amuse- 
ment of the crowd and the benefit of the box office, despite 
all reports to the contrary. 

I once read a story of a ship’s captain, a girl and a 
professor. The captain was large of stature, strong and 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The Combat Games 


(Continued from page 23) 


commanding; the girl, beautiful and 
charming; the professor, small, thin 
and retiring. During a discussion 
among the three the girl suggested to 
the captain that it must require a 
brave man to command a ship at sea 
in a great storm. To which the cap- 
tain replied in his characteristic fash- 
ion that anyone afraid of the sea could 
be little less than a coward. The girl 
then appealed to the professor for his 
opinion of the captain’s statement. 
The professor answered by saying 
that he felt that bravery was a thing 
of parts and that all persons are capa- 
ble of being heroes in some one situa- 
tion and quite as likely to be cowards 
in another. The captain, however, be- 
lieved that a brave man rang true in 
all situations. 

A day later a great storm came up 
at sea. Its fury sent the captain up 
the heights of courage and domina- 
tion; the professor down into his 
stateroom cowering with fear and 
limp inaction. The storm passed, but 
it left its mark on the ship’s cargo 
in broken bales and wrenched boxes 
and crates. The door to one of the 
crates had come unfastened. The 
girl, the captain and the professor 
were again together when suddenly 
the door of the crate was pushed open 
and a lion came toward them; the 
captain hastily left for the crow’s 
nest, the girl fainted, but the profes- 
sor grasped a deck mop, forced the 
lion back into the crate, and then fas- 
tened the door. It so happened that 
the professor was the director of a 


zoo and understood the habits of wild. 


animals. 

The training and experience of the 
captain had been quite different from 
that of the professor, and being so 
it follows that the courage of the cap- 
tain would function under quite dif- 
ferent conditions from that of the 
professor. Considering further, the 
captain was engaged in work that 
called for bodily strength and physical 
endurance, while the same qualifica- 
tions for the professor would amount 
to little in coping with a springing 
lion. 

The combat games appeal generally 
to those individuals who have a phys- 
ical confidence, if we may use the 
term, in their ability to compete with 
their opponents or with their own en- 
vironment. By the grace of heredity, 
plus careful raising and good habits, 


these individuals generally have 
strong limbs, robust bodies and the 
ability to stand physical punishment 
without much pain. Great physical 
exertion and gruelling work holds lit- 
tle of fear for them because they have 
confidence in their physical stamina 
and ability. Such men are likely to 
be heroes in time of war, and the ath- 
lete’s page in the World War is bright 
with their deeds. With them the fear 
of the situation is not increased by 
the additional fear of physical inabil- 
ity. True, some are cowards, but 
exceptions are tobe found everywhere. 

Less than 20 per cent of any group 
of boys or young men will take part 
in combat games, even though the 
group is given the opportunity of 100 
per cent participation. For this rea- 
son it is wrong to assume that every 
boy should box or play football, be- 
cause every boy is not mentally or 
physically so constituted that he will 
derive pleasure from this type of 
sport. 

Other sports develop courage just 
as surely as the combat games; but 
as in the case of the captain and the 
professor, it is courage of different 
types. Golf requires a maximum of 
precision and painstaking care; like- 
wise work in the laboratory also re- 
quires accurate attention to details if 
perfection is to be the reward. Just 
as much courage is necessary to mas- 
ter an intricate scientific problem or 
the wisdom of the literati as is re- 
quired to navigate a great ship in a 
terrible storm or lead a battalion in 
battle, but it is courage of a different 
type. 

Many types of courage are neces- 
sary to do the world’s work, and the 
counterpart of each type may be 
found in some form of play. Because 
the desire to play is inherent in hu- 
man nature, man has evolved games 
that he likes to play. These games 
have been evolved to suit man’s tem- 
perament, and man, being a collection 
of individuals, has, therefore, many 
temperaments and by the same token - 
many games. 

The combat games were evolved to 
meet the desires and temperaments 
of those individuals who like to wres- 
tle with nature in her virgin rugged- 
ness, push backward her frontiers, 
span her streams with bridges and 
dot her landscape with skyscrapers. 
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A Review of 1927 Athletics 

; (Continued from page 14) 
a two-day tournament at the schools 
mentioned. In the upper peninsula 
preliminary tournaments in the vari- 
ous high schools were followed by a 
regional tournament at Northern 
State Normal School, Marquette. 
Throughout the entire state, the num- 
ber of teams and the short space of 
time, devoted to the tournaments, 
made it necessary that teams play, in 
many cases, more games in a short 
space of time than seemed desirable 
from the standpoint of the physical 
welfare of the boys competing. 

The 1926 plan provided for thirty- 
one preliminary or district tourna- 
ments. As a general rule, the win- 
ners and runners-up in each of Classes 
B, C, D qualified from the district to 
the regional tournaments. Eight 
regional tournaments were held the 
following week and from these the 
winner in each class entered the final 
state tournament. As in previous 
years, two state. tournaments were 
held. Classes A and D competed at 
the University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, while Classes B and C played 
their games at Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing. 

In 1927 the plan was followed as 
in 1926, except in the state tourna- 
ments, which were combined and held 
at Detroit, Mich. The move was a 
good one, eliminating the objection- 
able features of the college conducted 
tournament, one of which was the 
housing problem. 

In the district meets, but five tour- 
nament centers out of thirty-two 
failed to pay 100 per cent of the ex- 
penses to competing schools. In the 
eight regionals five paid 100 per cent. 
The state tournament contestants re- 
ceived a 100 per cent refund on ex- 
penses. 

The winners of the state tournament 
were as follows: Class A, Muskegon; 
Class B, Grand Haven; Class C, Reed 
City, and Class D, St. Anne of Alpena. 

Reorganization of Spring Sports 

One of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the Michigan Athletic Coun- 
cil has been the promotion of spring 
sports. Track, especially, was given 
enthusiastic backing by the Council. 
Regional meets were held under state 
control in eight different localities. 
At these regionals, winners of the 
first four places in any event qualified 
to participate in the State Meet. This 
plan superseded the old plan of send- 
ing winning teams, irregardless of the 
individual merit shown in regional 
meets. 

This state controlled plan succeeded 
the invitational track meets which had 
previously been used. 

The state meet was one of great 
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interest and much keener competition 
was shown than in previous years due 
to the qualification system used in the 
regional meets. Detroit Northwestern 
won first place in Class A, St. Joseph 
in Class B, Plainwell in Class C, and 
Trenton in Class D. Several state 
records were established in each class. 
In Class A a national interscholastic 
record of 1:30 for the 880 yd. relay 
was made. 

The state association, receiving 
their finances largely from their share 
of basketball tournament proceeds, un- 
derwrote the track meets, supplying 
the trophies and meeting any deficit 
incurred by entertaining schools. 

Other spring sports that were suc- 
cessfully promoted in 1927 were tennis 
and golf. Regional eliminations were 
held in eight cities scattered over the 
state, with the state tennis meet at 
Ypsilanti and the golf finals on the 
University of Detroit course. North- 
western High of Detroit furnished the 
winners in tennis, with University 
High of Detroit winning in golf. .- 

The large number of high schools 
over the state that are promoting golf 
is ample proof that the game is com- 
ing to be a “game for young men as 
well as for men who stay young.” 

Swimming and cross country run- 
ning organized in 1926 have enjoyed 
continued popularity and have conclu- 
sively proven themselves to be sports 
which can and should be fostered in 
any state wide movement. Detroit 
Northwestern furnished the best team 
in swimming for 1927, repeating their 
success of 1926. In cross country 
Kalamazoo Central repeated for their 
second consecutive championship. 

Many Good Grid Teams 

Football, the king of all sports, en- 
joyed a prosperous year in Michigan. 
Many good teams were developed and 
potential college stars discovered. In 
Class A, Muskegon, Detroit North- 
western, Saginaw Eastern, and Grand 
Rapids Union were the best in the 
order named. Alma, Petoskey, Albion 
and Menominee were the peer of the 
strong elevens in Class B. From the 
smaller schools Eaton Rapids and 
Newberry furnished representative 
teams. 

Junior High School Policies 

A great amount of time and study 
has been devoted to Junior High 
school athletics and to the developing 
of proper sports for the adolescent 
youth. D. J. Heathcote of Kalamazoo 
has headed the committee from the 
state athletic council and to this com- 
mittee credit is due for the manner in 
which athletics now function in the 
Junior High schools of the state. 

Morale Is Improved 
The satisfying thing about the en- 
(Continued on page 30) 
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The last word 


in football equipment 
a wonderful new line 
designed by Rockne 


Look for this signature 
none genuine without it 


Hrua K Ccebone 


Wilson progressiveness has again rung the bell of achievement. 
Knute K. Rockne, the Dean of Football Coaches, has assisted 
Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Co. in the building of a new line 
of Football Equipment. That Rockne knows football and what it 
demands is beyond argument. That Wilson can transmute his ideas 
into finely built equipment has been proven by past accomplishment. 
It is a combination that is unbeatable. Rockne is working exclusively 
with Wilson and every piece of genuine Rockne equipment bears his 
signature. It will be the finest and most up-to-date football equip- 
ment you can possibly purchase. 
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A line that is absolutely different 
from any line ever before designed, 
containing a whole array of im- 
proved features which are absolutely 
new. Every coach should give this 
remarkable line the most careful con- 
sideration and minute 


inspection. 





WoD 


Improved Notre Dame 
Football Pants 


A pant that gives a wide margin of pro- 
tection and yet is of such reduced weight 
that it accelerates speed. Other special 
features which give great freedom of 
action and reduce to a minimum the 
tackling surface, aid in making this the 
finest pant ever designed. 


The Cartwheel Pant 


Designed to withstand the onslaught of 
the cartwheel tackle. A remarkable 
amount of freedom and protection is 
built into it. 


Knute K. Rockne 
Clear Vision Helmet 


A clear, unobstructed vision with ample 
protection of all vulnerable spots of the 
head and brow. Light and extremely well 


ventilated. Large apertures in moulded 
ear facilitate hearing. It is exceptionally 
comfortable and fits the head snugly. 


Lineman’s 


Shoulder Pad - 


A sturdy, compact shoulder pad giving 
the greatest freedom in action. Of sufhi- 
cient weight to give the utmost in pro- 
tection, yet not burdensome. It’s a flex- 
ible armor plate which will withstand 
gruelling play. 


Backfield 
- Shoulder Pad 


Fully protective but made of different 
materials and lighter in weight than the 
lineman’s pad. Speedier—great freedom 
of movement. A pad that will be wel- 
comed by all backfield players. 


Football Shoes 


Shoes that meet the requirements of foot- 


Cry 


ball to a degree never before attained. 
Flexible enough to allow speed. Cleats 
scientifically arranged to insure traction 
in all directions. Snug enough to give 
proper support. Sturdy enough to stand 
the gaff. Built to deliver comfort and ease 
as well as protection. 


Knute K. Rockne Official 
Intercollegiate Football 


Double-laced, double-lined— perfect 
shape, balance and liveliness. The orig- 
inal valve-type ball. Made of the finest 
selected pebble grain cowhide—specially 
tanned. The best ball for passing, punt- 
ing and lasting shape that has ever been 
built. The ball that is second to none. 


Sue’ ¢ 


The line also includes Jerseys and Honor 
Sweaters of the finest materials and make. 


Can be had either in Intercollegiate or Prep Models 


Wilson builds a second line of equipment carrying Rockne’s signature which is known as the Prep Line. A 
line lower in cost but containing features and workmanship that make it a “knockout” for Prep require- 
ments. Pants, Clear Vision Helmet, Lineman’s Shoulder Pad, Backfield Shoulder Pad and Shoes. All 
are decidedly worthy items which make an unusually attractive and serviceable line. Ask your Dealer. 


Built By 





WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Review of 1927 Athletics 
in the High Schools 


tire athletic program is the enhusias- 
tic response and cooperation that is 
being shown by the schools of the 
state. This of course has resulted in 
better morale at the time of contests 
and the cementing of a feeling of 
friendly rivalry between competing 
schools. 

The selection of only competent offi- 
cials from a state approved list has 
gone far toward eliminating “rowdy- 
ism” and disputes at contests. Offi- 
cials must now be approved by eight 
schools before they are placed on the 
approved list. They are contracted 
for weeks in advance of the date of 
the event and they as well as the 
school, are held responsible for ful- 
filling the contract. After the contest, 
the official files a report with the State 
Director setting forth facts as they 
existed at the contest. The school, 
too, files a report on the official. 


Michigan’s athletic plan is well con- 
ceived and is functioning to the end 
that athletics in Michigan is “pro- 
ducing a fine effect upon those who 
participate in them as well as being 
reflected in the attitude and spirit of 
the schools and the spectators.” When 
athletics thus builds better citizens all 
along the line, who can say they are 
not worth while? 


Wisconsin 
Basketball 

Basketball had another great year 
as a high school sport in Wisconsin 
during the 1926-27 season. Approxi- 
mately 390 high schools maintained 
teams in this sport. This total is an 
increase of 15 over the previous year. 
Wisconsin, will, in a few years, be 
practically 100% on the question of 
high school basketball. 

While it is impossible to give with 
any degree of accuracy the number of 
boys who participated in this sport 
during the past season, it is fairly 
safe to assume that at least 4,500 par- 
ticipated in inter-school games. The 
number of additional boys participat- 
ing in inter-class games will easily to- 
tal 6,000, making a grand total of al- 
most 11,000 taking part in this 
athletic activity. 

Basketball has a firm hold upon 
Wisconsin high schools and the pres- 
ent tendency indicates a larger par- 
ticipation for the coming year than 
ever before. 

The greatest handicaps to the sport 
at the present time are the great num- 


(Continued from page 27) 


ber of non-ventilated, poorly heated 
village halls, which are of necessity 
being used for the game. Most of 
these playing spaces are too small and 
provide little or no accommodations 
for the spectators. Few have adequate 
dressing rooms while fewer still have 
showers. During the last year a num- 
ber of adequate gymnasiums have 
been added to Wisconsin high school 
plants. A large proportion of these 
gymnasiums provide the essentials, 
playing floor, seating accommodations, 
showers, and dressing rooms, required 
of a first class gymnasium. Unfortu- 
nately some of the newer gymnasiums, 
because of lower initial building 
cost, do not provide suitable floors, 
safe for the participants or comfort- 
able for the spectators. 


Among the gymnasiums added to 
school plants during the last year are 
those at Marshfield, New Richmond, 
Eau Claire and Mayville. 

Coaching, on the whole, showed a 
decided improvement during the past 
year. There were fewer “sixty mile 
per minute” teams, teams which are 
coached to go at top speed for a while 
only to become exhausted. There was 
also a tendency to place less emphasis 
upon defense and more upon the of- 
fensive side of the game with the re- 
sult that a greater interest was mani- 
fested by the spectators. 

Coaching schools conducted by the 
university, colleges and normal 
schools, as well as tournament attend- 
ance by coaches and players, have 
done much to improve the game. 


Baseball 


The effort to stimulate baseball as 
a high school sport resulted in a very 
definite increase in the number of 
high schools participating in this ac- 
tivity. A check made through the 
news service shows that about 200 
high schools played inter-school games 
during the past season. Two high 
school conferences played a regular 
schedule of games while in another 
instance six schools, namely, Waupun, 
Berlin, Omro, Red Granite, Green 
Lake and Princeton, organized for the 
baseball season and played a regular 
schedule of games. This schedule was 
successful and proved that baseball 
can be successfully conducted as a 
high school sport. 


The papers in the State gave more 
space to high school baseball than 


ever before, a fact, which proved a 
real boost to the sport. 

Baseball, is without question, the 
most characteristically American 
sport. The game originated and de- 
veloped in this country and for vari- 
ous reasons is especially adapted to 
American boys and men. During re- 
‘cent years the game has declined as a 
purely amateur sport and has become 
more popular as a professional pas- 
time, played by the few and witnessed 
and enjoyed by the many. 

The National Amateur Athletic 
Federation of which the National 
Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations, is a member has 
made a special effort to revive interest 
in amateur baseball. It has endeav- 
ored to enlist its entire membership in 
a movement to popularize baseball 
through municipal and community 
clubs, school leagues, Boy Scout 
groups and all other available organi- 
zations. 

Baseball is a great sport, one which 
can be promoted at a minimum of ex- 
pense to the schools. Good roads 
make it possible. for the smaller 
schools to compete with nearby 
schools at small expense. Baseball 
will never give the financial return of 
football or basketball but as a purely 
recreational sport for all high schools, 
especially the smaller schools, it is 
unequaled. 


Football 


Wisconsin high schools had the 
most successful season in the history 
of the sport during the past year. 
About 320 high schools maintained 
teams and an average schedule of 
seven games were played. This meant 
a total of about 1,100 high school foot- 
ball games during the season. Each 
high school squad consisted of at least 
twenty-two boys making a total of at 
least 7,000 who participated in the 
sport as members of high school 
teams. Many more played on class 
teams and perhaps 10,000 boys bene- 
fited by this athletic activity during 
the season of 1926. 

While definite figures are not avail- 
able estimates of the total attendance 
at the 1,100 games, based on news- 
paper reports, indicate that between 
500,000 and 600,000 people witnessed 
these contests. 

The season was not alone a success 
from the standpoint of the number of 
boys participating but financially as 
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well. More people attended the games than ever before 
with the result that fewer school plays, candy sales, etc., 
were given to pay for a deficit caused by this sport. A 
few feature games attracted enormous crowds, in many 
cases the attendance being larger than at college and some 
university games. Football will prove increasingly attrac- 
tive as a high school sport from year to year. The 
supremacy of the large school in this sport is being threat- 
ened and the smaller high schools may, to some extent, 
gain ascendency in this activity, as they have in basketball. 

The banner games of the season were again the contests 
between East and West Green Bay, East and Central 
Madison, Eau Claire and Chippewa Falls, Beloit and Janes- 
ville, Marinette and Menominee, Mich., and Waukesha and 
West Allis. The contests between Antigo and Wausau, 
Fond du Lac and Oshkosh and Manitowoc and Sheboygan 
also drew large attendances. 


Athletics in Mississippi 
Historical Note 


The Mississippi High School Literary and Athletic As- 
sociation is the logical result of the desire of geographical 
regional groups to have some basis for inner group con- 
tests. The school-masters’ clubs (now known as regional 
units) in some parts of the state have been in existence 
for nearly twenty years. They were, perhaps, originally 
planned as social and professional associations for school 
men, with oratorical contests the principal student in- 
terest. 

Each of the older clubs has not only done a worth- 
while work in promoting friendly and professional spirit 
among school-masters and in quickening the interest 
through contests of high school boys and girls in school 
life, but each has made contributions to the state asso- 
ciation that are based upon much experience. In this man- 
ner of growth development from group to state associa- 
tion—the Mississippi High School Literary and Athletic 
Association is perhaps unique among similar state organi- 
zations. 

Since 1919 at annual meetings of the Mississippi Edu- 
cation Association attempts have been made to co-ordinate 
these clubs into a state association. But the clubs were 
jealous of their authority and each was proud of its own 
peculiar development and traditions, and not until 1922 
were all groups found willing to make individual sacri- 
fices that a state association might come into existence. 
The state association then was formed in 1922; it directed 
and controlled inter-school relations during the school 
year 1922-23 and in the spring of this year a literary 
and field meet was held at Jackson and was preeminently 
successful. These rules, which follow, are written for 
the state committee and are the product of the years of 
experience of the groups, of the experience of the state 
association during the years passed, and they were written 
only after a rather searching study for the best practices 
by similar associations of other states. 

The membership of the original State Committee to 
whom much credit is due, is as follows: 


J. S. Vandiver, Chairman. 
C. E. Harris, Secretary. 
L. B. Reid. 

W. B. Kenna. 

N. C. Moncrief. 

Mississippi had a representative at Cleveland, Ohio, 
last winter at a meeting called by the Federation of State 
Athletic Associations of the middle west for the purpose 
of expanding this federation into a national body. 
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Dr. Meanwell 
Second Season 


Rockne-Meanwell School 


for 


Athletic Coaches 
to be held at . 
SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
Dallas—Texas 
June 4th to June 16th, 1928, inclusive 


(In attendance this school was largest in South last year) 


For all information as to school address, 
Business Manager of Athletics, 


SOUTHERN METHODIST 
UNIVERSITY 





Knute Rockne’s Olympic Tour, July 20 to September 2, For 
full particulars address Knute K. Rockne, South Bend, Indiana. 
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Athletics in Secondary Schools 


By Leonard Brodnax Plummer, 


Assistant Athletic Director and Director of Junior Athletics at the New Mexico Military Institute 


(Continued from the January issue) 
Several meets should be held with the 
championship to be based on the team 
scoring the highest number of points 
in all of the meets. The Boy Scout 
Merit Badge in Physical Development 
might be begun in the fall and tests 
passed at convenient times throughout 
the year. Dismounted polo might be 
made very popular. This is played 
with shortened mallets without horses 
and with a playground ball. It is 
played on a smaller field than the reg- 
ular field. The same rules are used as 
in mounted polo. 

IV. Winter Athletics. 

Basketball. — Basketball is  prac- 
tically ideal as an intramural and 
proves the most successful sport in 
almost every locality. The equip- 
ment is not very expensive. A 
great deal of preliminary practice is 
unnecessary. Since only five players 
are necessary it is not difficult to as- 
semble a team for a game. The play- 
ing time is not very long so that 
leagues may be promoted very suc- 
cessfully. The important games may 
be played as preliminaries to the in- 
terschool games. At the beginning of 
the season it would perhaps be wise to 
limit the game to five or six minute 
quarters. As the season progresses 
these might be lenghtened to seven 
minutes, with the final games eight 
minutes. Periods longer than eight 
minutes should not be permitted un- 
der any circumstances as the strain is 
too great for high school players. A 
basketball game may vary from a 
clean, fast game to a rough and tum- 
ble free-for-all struggle, in accordance 
with the officiating. Only competent 
officials should be used. They should 
be instructed to call the game closely 
and quickly. In this way many dis- 
putes may be preventéd and rough 
tactics eliminated.” 

Swimming.—If a pool that can be 
heated is available, swimming should 
occupy a very important place in the 
program. There should be a variety 
of regulation and novelty meets. The 
program recommended by the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association 
should be followed: 

1. Relay, 4 men, each to go two 
lengths of the pool. 

2. Fancy diving. 

3. 40-yard or 50-yard dash. 

4. Breast stroke. 

5. 220-yard swim. 





®Mitchel, Elmer D.: Intramural Athletics, New 
York, 1925, pp59-60. 


6. Plunge for distance. 
7. Back stroke. 
8. 100-yard swim. 


It might be wise to eliminate some 
of the longer races of the above pro- 
gram, especially in the early meets. 
In order to prevent “stars” it might 
be well to limit individual entries to 
two or possibly three events. Points 
should be awarded for four places. 
The intramural department could also 
offer instruction in swimming and life 
saving. The Junior and Senior Red 
Cross Life Saving Tests could be 
given also the Boy Scout Merit 
Badges in Swimming and Life Saving. 
There is a possibility of introducing 
water polo and water basketball if suf- 


~~ 
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ficient expert swimmers are available, 
as these sports require endurance.” 

Indoor Track.—If an indoor track 
is available, indoor track meets might 
be held to a limited extent. The entry 
rules should be as in swimming. 
Races longer than 220 yards should be 
omitted. As the pole vault is dan- 
gerous indoors it should be omitted. 
Novelty races are very popular. The 
relay race, pentathlon, and other com- 
binations, and also the tug of war are 
excellent events. It is sometimes wise 
to hold these last events at times other 
than a regular meet as they are some- 
what difficult to handle.” 


" Ibid, pp60-76. 
“Ibid, pp60-61. 


Wrestling and Boxing.—The con- 
testants in wrestling and boxing 
should be required to train properly 
under the supervision of a competent 
coach. The intercollegiate wrestling 
and boxing regulations specify seven 
weight classes: 115, 125, 135, 145, 
158, 175 lbs., and unlimited. For the 
benefit of the junior high school com- 
petition three extra classes might be 
added: 85, 95, and 105 lbs. The 
wrestling bouts should be limited to 
rounds of four or five minutes each. 
The semi-finals and finals might be 
limited to six or seven minutes. The 
boxing bouts should be limited to 
three rounds of two minutes each with 
one-minute intermission periods. 
Three pounds overweight in each class 
is the usual allowance. Contestants 
should be required to weigh before 
each bout. There should be an experi- 
enced referee and judges. It would 
be wise to require the written permis- 
sion of parents before permitting a 
pupil to engage in a wrestling or box- 
ing bout.” 

Ice and Snow Sports.—If ice and 
snow are available, sports such as 
hockey, skating, skiing, curling, to- 
bogganing, should have a very import- 
ant place on the winter program of 
intramural athletics. Winter carn- 
ivals may become outstanding fea- 
tures. Where weather conditions are 
favorable, hockey is very popular and 
has no peer as an invigorating game. 
The regulation rules should be fol- 
lowed, except to shorten the three pe- 
riods to about ten minutes each.” 

Foul throwing. — Foul throwing 
tournaments are an outgrowth of in- 
tramural basketball. This is usually 
very interesting. National tourna- 
ments are held each year. In the 
case of an open tournament, it is best 
to have a qualifying series. In this 
let each candidate take twenty-five 
free throws and those making fifteen 
or more qualify. These should again 
throw twenty-five each. The ten high 
men are chosen for this round. These 
men throw fifty shots. This makes a 
total of one hundred shots for each of 
these ten men. The winner is selected 
from the one hundred shots.” On this 
basis each group might conduct its 
own contests and report the results of 
the ten high men. The championship 
might be determined in this way. 
Telegraph or mail contests may be 





“Ibid, pp61-62. 
*Thid, pp62-65. 
*Thid, p64. 
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Hitem hard with Rawt sea 


EEP those husky lads of yours up 
and in action all season. Give ’em 
football equipment light in weight— 
tough as nails—cram full of protection. 
Let ’em hit the line hard—full of speed 
—without fear of injury. Give ’em 
Rawlings. 


The full Rawlings line for 1928 is ready 
—complete in every detail—a whale of 
a value — built right — priced right. New 
features, a plenty. 


Wait For Rawlings 
The Line Is On The Way 


“76” Cushion Shoulder Pads Rawlings Featherweight Pants Gwin Henry Shoulder Pads 


Rawling’s ““76” Cushion Shoulder Pads are All new numbers—light in weight with full Missouri’s great coach has designed an 

new in principle and construction. Built to protection features—perspiration proof—fast tional Shoulder Pad used with seisadideccaite 
take the shocks of rough scrim with full as greased lightning. during the past year. 

protection. A new number going big. 

Rawlings CushionHead Helmet Fieseler Shoulder Pads Special U. of S. C. Helmet 
This new helmet has the cushion features of Developed by Dr. W. R. Fieseler famous trainer Used and highly endorsed by University of 
the “76” shoulder pads—with more ventila- of U. of lowa. A new design that gives superior Southern California because it combines 
tion than any other helmet made. Getting shoulder and collar bone protection. minimum weight, maximum and 
ahead wherever shown. maximum ventilation. 


Rawlings Manufacturing Co. 
23rd and Lucas Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


8 West 37th St. 717 Market St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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held with other schools in the same 
way. 

Miscellaneous Sports.—Indoor base- 
ball might be played if there is suf- 
ficient floor-space available. This 
would be more successful if played 
outdoors. Volley ball should be played 
under the same conditions as indoor 
baseball. Handball will be popular if 
there are courts available. If the 
school has a gymnastic department ap- 
paratus work and tumbling might be 
used to a certain extent. An outdoor 
winter carnival or festival should be 
held if possible. Indoor exhibitions 
should be held also. A winter circus 
or fair is also good.” 

V. Spring Athletics. 

Baseball.—Baseball will perhaps be 
the most popular sport in the spring 
intramural athletic program. For in- 
tramural purposes a great amount of 
playing space is required. This is 
somewhat difficult to find. Weather 
conditions make the working out of 
a schedule rather uncertain. Suffi- 
cient time should be allowed to care for 
postponements. Competent umpires 
are of the greatest importance in base- 
ball for the rules are well known to 
the average player. Errors based on 
rules are unpardonable but disputes 
involving decisions based on the um- 
pire’s judgment should not be per- 
mitted under any circumstances. This 
makes for bad sportsmanship and is 
contrary to the sportsmanship code. 
If many games are going on at the 
same time it is wise to have a field 
director who is well versed in the 
rules. He can settle disputes as they 
arise and there will be no delay in 
the games. The shortened game of 
seven innings is preferable to the reg- 
ulation nine-inning game.” The Rules 
Committee of the American and Na- 
tional Baseball Leagues have made 
special provisions for junior baseball, 
boys under sixteen years of age. 
These rules include a smaller playing 
field—82 feet between bases and a 50- 
foot pitcher’s box—and a smaller ball 
as well. 

Track and Field Events.—The same 
suggestions as made for indoor track 
in the winter months will hold for the 
spring months. Whether the javelin 
and discus are to be included will have 
to be decided according to local con- 
ditions and sentiment. The hammer 
should not be included as it it too 
dangerous, not only for the spectators 
but for the contestants as well. Runs 
longer than one mile should not be 
permitted. The age of the contestants 
in the various distance races should 
be carefully checked. Relay races are 
very popular. Novelty events may be 
introduced if desired.” 


“Thid, pp62-66. 
bid, p72. 





Tennis.—Tennis is a popular spring 
sport. The chief difficulty will be to 
find sufficient courts to accommodate 
all of the players. As the spring sea- 
son is so short and weather conditions 
so uncertain it is necessary that the 
schedules of tournament play be car- 
ried out exactly as drawn, otherwise 
it will be impossible to finish before 
final examinations. A finish date 
should be set for the completion of 
each round and inclement weather ac- 
cepted as the only excuse for post- 
ponement. A few forefeits occasion- 
ally stimulate play. School singles 
and doubles championships should be 
determined. If possible consolation 
tournaments should also be played. It 








The following is a list of sports that 
have been found most successful as 
intramural sports in the type of school 
mentioned: 


Junior High School 
Fall 
Soccer 
Speedball 
Tennis 
Winter 
Basketball 
Swimming 
Spring 
Outdoor Track 
Playground Ball 
Small Senior High School 
Fall 
Soccer 
Speedball 
Cross-country 
Basketball 
Winter 
Swimming 
Volley Ball 
Tennis 
Spring 
Baseball 
Playground Ball 
Outdoor Track 
Large Senior High School 
Fall 
Football (limited) 
Soccer 
Speedball 
Cross-country 
Junior Sigma Delta Psi 
Basketball 
Winter 
Wrestling 
Boxing 
Swimming 
Indoor Track 
Indoor Baseball 
Hockey 
Spring 
Volley Ball 
Baseball 
Playground Ball 
Outdoor Track 
Tennis 
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is possible to work out a plan so that 
the loser would get a second chance to 
compete for the championship, in 
other words a contestant would have 
to lose two matches in order to be 
eliminated entirely.” 


Playground Baseball.—Playground 
baseball is becoming very popular for 
several reasons. A mediocre player is 
not so noticeably outclassed by the 
more experienced players as in the 
case of regular baseball. Hence he 
can enjoy playing as much as the ex- 
perienced players. A player can get 
into the game with just his old clothes 
so that it is very easy to stage prac- 
tices. A playground playing field is 
not so large as a regular baseball field. 
With careful planning from four to 
six playground baseball diamonds may 
be made in the same space required 
for a regular diamond. This is quite 
an item to be considered. Practices 
may be held on the lawn or almost 
anywhere. 


It is less confusing to follow regu- 
lation baseball rules as far as possible. 
As the baselines are shorter it is nec- 
essary to make a few changes in the 
rules. A runner should not be allowed 
to leave his base on a steal until the 
ball reaches the catcher, but he may 
take a lead and run with the pitch pro- 
vided the batter hits the ball. If the 
ball is not hit, he may be put out un- 
less he has reached the next base 
safely. In that case he must return 
to his original base. The pitcher 
must use the under-hand straight-arm 
pitch and must keep both feet in the 
box and not make more than one step 
in making the pitch. Seven innings 
should constitute a full game. When 
a 14-inch ball is used the bases are 
35 feet and the pitching distance 30 
feet. When a 12-inch ball is used the 
baselines are 60 feet and the pitching 
distance 35 feet.” 

Additional Sports—Horseshoe 
pitching is again coming into its own. 
Several tournaments should be staged. 
Regulation eight-inch stakes at forty 
feet should be used. Golf tourna- 
ments can be conducted very easily by 
making arrangements with private or 
municipal courses. Where proper 
facilities are available aquatic sports, 
especially swimming, canoeing, and 
rowing should have a place in the 
intramural program. The Sigma 
Delta Psi requirements, Athletic 
Badge tests, and the Boy Scout Merit 
Badge tests in swimming, life saving, 
athletics, and physical development 
should be completed during the spring 
months. A water carnival should be 
an annual affair if the facilities are 
available. 





"1Jbid, p67. 
Ibid, pp67-68. 
®Tbid, pp66-67. 
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ONE OF THE NINE SPECIAL CIRCLE A SAFETY AND COMFORT FEATURES 














It’s Physically Impossible For 
Circle A Stringers To Slip Or Split 


Above, is the Circle A Safety Coupling—which is at 
the base of every Circle A Stringer. A malleable steel 
toe fits snugly into a rolled steel stirrup. Metal to 
metal prevents the slightest possibility of a slip. And, 
the steel nose prevents the stringer from becoming 
battered or split. 

Circle A Bleachers are built throughout for strength 
and comfort. 

Give the fans these safe, comfortable seats—that in- 
sure a clear view of all the play. Give them plenty 
of Circle A Seats and they’ll come back to your game 
time after time. 





[oP ryrete AND 


Finish the basketball season with Circle A Bleachers. 


Then set them up for the track meets—and with the ~ 


same bleachers bring bigger football crowds next fall. 


The folder “Facts About Circle A Bleachers” gives 
you the “inside dope” on how countless teams in- 
creased their attendance last season. Write today— 
no obligation. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


550 South 25th Swett, Newcastle, Indiana 


Po utanse 
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VI. Administrative Matters. 

Selecting Program.—In selecting a 
program of sports the size of the 
school and the age of the pupils should 
first be considered and then the atten- 
tion should be given to local facilities 
and desires. A large number of 
sports ‘are listed in the foregoing 
pages. It is not intended that all of 
these should be used. There should 
be a careful selection and adaptation 
to local conditions. A few sports well 
promoted constitute a better program 
than a great variety of sports which 
are not popular. At first only those 
sports that are certain to be popular 
should be introduced. Later other 
sports may be gradually introduced as 
needed. 

Meets.—It is customary to hold 
meets for contests which include a 
number of separate events which must 
be completed within a short time. 
Meets are very well suited for track, 
swimming, and gymnastic meets, also 
for carnivals and festivals. A com- 
plete schedule should be carefully 
arranged beforehand and each event 
run off at the designated time. Hours 
spent in advance will be well repaid 
by a smoothly running meet. 


In track and field meets it is often 
necessary to run trial heats in the 
dashes and hurdles as determined by 
the number of entries. In a large 
meet the preliminaries should be held 
on the first day and the finals on the 
second day. The same order of events 
as used in the interschool meets will 
probably be followed. 


Swimming meets are more easily 
conducted than track and field meets. 
A suggested program is given else- 
where in this chapter. There should 
be three competent judges for the 
fancy diving. Eight dives are usually 
performed by each contestant, four 
required and four optional. The 
required dives are: running, front, 
back dive, running front jack-knife, 
and back jack-knife. These should 
be graded on the basis of ten as a 
perfect dive. The optional dives are 
to be determined according to the de- 
gree of difficulty. 

Gymnastic meets should be ar- 
ranged according to a suitable sched- 
ule similar to that for track and swim- 
ming. The program of an athletic 
festival is arranged on the plan of a 
track meet. A number of novelty and 
exhibition events should be included 
in the program. The final matches of 
the intramural program in wrestling, 
boxing, basketball, etc., may be ar- 
ranged for the occasion of the winter 
festival.” 

Tournaments.—The use of the tour- 
nament is one of the very best 


Ibid, pp74-79. 
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methods of stimulating interest in 
athletics. Practically every form of 
athletics will lend itself to the tour- 
nament plan. There are _ several 
things to be considered in working 
out a tournament: (1) the number 
of pupils to be accommodated, (2) 
the length of time that the tourna- 
ment may run, and (3) the equipment 
available for use. 

When the sports have been selected 
a yearly calendar should be posted and 
published. A summarized chart is 
given: 

An Annual Calendar 

September : Tennis, Speedball, 
Cross-country, Football. 

October: Tennis, Speedball, Soccer, 
Cross-country, Sigma Delta Psi Trials, 
Football. 

November: Speedball, Soccer, Cross- 
country, Football, Rifle Shooting. 

December: Basketball, Bowling, 
Volley Ball, Handball, Swimming. 

January: Basketball, Wrestling, 
Boxing, Bowling, Volley Ball, Winter 
Carnival, Handball, Hockey, Swim- 
ming. 

February: Basketball, Swimming, 
Wrestling, Boxing, Fencing, Bowling, 
Indoor Track, Indoor Baseball, Volley 
Ball, Handball. 

March: Basketball, Foul Shooting, 
Wrestling, Boxing, Fencing, Indoor 
Track, Indoor Relay, Indoor Baseball, 
Gymnastic Meet, Indoor Festival. 

April: Playground Ball, Baseball, 
Golf, Rifle Shooting, Horseshoes. 

May: Playground Ball, Baseball, 
Tennis, Track, Horseshoes, Golf, 
Sigma Delta Psi Trials. 


June: Playground Ball, Baseball, 
Tennis, Horseshoes, Golf, Water 
Carnival.” 


Each team should be limited to a 
reasonable number, including substi- 
tutes. In order to make it possible 
for all substitutes to play, a rule 
might be adopted requiring each team 
to play all of its substitutes in each 
contest. This rule should not be 
adopted unless absolutely necessary as 
it may bring about unnecessary argu- 
ments which will result in hard feel- 
ings. 

A tournament should not run too 
long as it is easy to kill interest, 
especially if the tournament becomes 
one-sided. The contests should not 
come too close together as the teams 
will need time for recuperation be- 
tween contests. The simplest form of 
tournament is the straight-elimination 
plan in which the losing team drops 
out of further competition. Each 
team will have to draw for position. 
Tournaments work out best when 
four, eight, sixteen, thirty-two, etc., 
teams are entered. They should meet 


“4Jbid, pp69-73. 
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in pairs in accordance with the dia- 
grams in Table V. 

Round-robin Tournament. — The 
round-robin tournament is very fair 
as each team meets each other team at 
least once in the tournament. If 
there is sufficient time and interest 
each team can meet the other team 
more than once. The team with the 
highest percentage, figured on the 
basis of 1,000 per cent, wins the tour- 
nament. This percentage is deter- 
mined by dividing the number of vic- 
tories by the total number of games 
played. This form of tournament is 
more successful with entries of eight 
or less teams. It becomes rather cum- 
bersome when a large number of com- 
peting individuals or teams are con- 
cerned. The schedule should be ar- 
ranged so that it may be completed 
as rapidly as possible. By drawing 
numbers and comparing with Table 
VI, a schedule may be easily worked 
out. Care should be used not to have 
the contests come too close together, 
especially where the same team plays 
two games in succession. The total 
number of games to be played may 
be found by solving the formula 
n (n—1) 

» in which “n” represents 
2 
the number of entries. 

Point Systems.—Where the same 
units and contestants compete in 
various sports on the intramural 
schedule throughout the year it thas 
been found very desirable to deter- 
mine all-around championships ac- 
cording to the relative showing made 
in all the sports. This will cause 
units to enter teams, when they know 
that they have no chance for the 
championship, in order to improve 
their all-year standing. In determin- 
ing this championship other factors 
are sometimes added. They are: 
credit for organizing a team, scholar- 
ship, sportsmanship, and reliability. 
The ordinary points used in a track 
meet are awarded 5-3-2-1. There is 
also a possible division in major and 
minor sports, in which the major 
sports have the points doubled, 10-6- 
4-2. The major sports are usually 
listed as: football, basketball, baseball, 
and track; the minor sports: tennis, 
volley ball, swimming, etc. This 
classification is not standard but 
varies according to the institution. 
Higher points may be given for spe- 
cial events such as gymnastic ex- 
hibitions, winter carnivals, etc. Points 
in sportsmanship, scholarship, and 
reliability are usually determined by 
vote of the various intramural officials 
concerned in arranging and super- 
vising games. A system similar to 
the one just discussed may be used 
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The Perfect Valve Basket Ball—Lined, Laceless, with 
Valve. Official Western Conference Specifications. 








Colored Sweat Shirts and Pants for Immediate Deliv- 





ery—in all Colors. 

| Special Japanese 16 and 18-foot Vaulting Poles, spe- 
cially selected, at a price that we know will meet with 
your approval. 

ro Guelihieg vfbare 
211 So. State St., Chicago, Ill. 


or your nearest Spalding Store 
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in determining the all-year standing 
of individuals in all sports.” 

Combination Plans. — When the 
number of teams is too large to use 
the round-robin or straight-elimina- 
tion plans, and there is not sufficient 
time available so that teams do not 
have to be eliminated early in the 
season, the department should adopt 
a plan which will keep a large num- 
ber of teams playing over a long 
period. Combination plans are desir- 
able. One plan is to divide the teams 
into leagues and determine cham- 
pionships in each league by the 
round-robin tournament plan. <A 
championship league is then formed 
of these winners and another round- 
robin is played. The team with the 
highest percentage in this league 
wins the championship. A straight- 
elimination tournament can be used 
in place of the second round-robin. 
Where there are a large number of 
entries it is sometimes necessary to 
stage several qualifying rounds or 
heats. A modification of the straight- 
elimination plan is to have the losers 
of the first round play a consolation 
tournament. In this way each team 
plays at least two games before being 
eliminated. Another consolation tour- 
nament plan permits the losers of the 
other rounds to come into the con- 
solation tournament. In some cases 
where unusually strong teams or 
players are entered it is customary to 
“seed” these teams or players. This 
is done so that the strong teams or 
players will not meet until the semi- 
finals or finals. The efficient system 
of the United States National Lawn 
Tennis Association is explained in full 
in the Annual Lawn Tennis Guide. 
(Spalding’s Tennis Annual, 1924, 
New York, Part III, pp30-31.” 

Awards.—Awards are an important 
factor in intramural work. Some 
people think that the pupils partici- 
pate for the mere love of the sport. 
The award in intramural work helps 
enliven the competition and thereby 
adds an additional incentive to take 
part. These awards should not be ex- 
pensive. The award always remains 
a symbol of achievement rather than 
a prize whose merit lies in its mone- 
tary value. The awards should be 
distributed immediately after the 
close of the season. 

In general there are three classes 
of awards: permanent group awards, 
temporary group awards, and indi- 
vidual awards. The permanent group 
award should be a cup, pennant, 
plaque, or shield. This award may 


be placed in the group meeting place. 
In the case of semi-permanent and 
temporary groups, individual awards 


"Ibid, pp85, 91-107. 
"Ibid, pp85-90. 
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such as charms or medals should be 
given to the individual team members. 
If a team trophy is given the names 
of the members should be inscribed 


on it. In the case of individual 
awards cups are sometimes given 
where the number of awards is small. 
But as a rule numerals, medals, 
charms, ribbons, or certificates are 
given to the individuals. The depart- 
ment should determine beforehand 
the awards that are to be granted. If 
this is done there can be no misunder- 
standings or hard feelings in any way. 
Care should be taken not to duplicate 
the interschool awards. 

Numeral awards should represent 
the highest honor that it is possible 
for the intramural department to 
confer. They should be limited to 
units that represent a division of the 
school as a whole, such as the class or 
department. A standard size should 
be chosen for intramural use. Plain 
cups should be given as one-year, two- 
year, or three-year cups as desired. 
The charm medal is more suitable for 
intramural purposes as it is not so 
easily confused with the interschool 
distinctions. A very good custom that 
may be used to recognize either group 
or individual merit permanently is 
to display trophy boards on the gym- 
nasium or office walls. The names 
of the various sports and winners are 
inserted. Separate boards should be 
secured for team and _ individual 
sports. The pennant or banners 
should be in the class or unit colors 
good awards. Ribbons are especially 
suited for the younger boys, those in 
the Junior High School. Photo- 
graphs might be taken of the win- 
ners’ teams and these might be put 
in the school annual or displayed in 
the gymnasium. In intramural com- 
petition where so many awards must 
necessarily be given, some definite 
limitation is necessary, not only from 
the standpoint of expense, but also to 
prevent the awards from becoming so 
common as to lose their value in the 
estimation of the pupils.” 

Time Allotment.—The time allot- 
ment for intramural athletics varies. 
Maryland requires at least two hours 
of directed play for all pupils outside 
of regular classroom work in each 
school week. Kentucky requires an 
average of thirty minutes a day made 
up of instructions, exercises, and 
supervised play.” Intramural contests 
should be held both during school 
hours and after school hours. It 
will be necessary to work out a 
definite schedule for these contests. 
No one contest should cover more than 
one full period per day. 
~ "Ibid, pp157-170. 


Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1922, No. 1, 
-— State Legislation for Physical Education,” 
ps. 
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The Coaches Best Friend, 
The Sport Editor 
(Continued from page 21) 
expectations and the game resulted in 

practically a sell out. 

That is just one instance of how it 
pays to have the sport editor on your 
side. He is always willing to help. 
As a matter of fact he will help with- 
out personal contact with the coach be- 
cause of his sense of duty. But ina 
crisis, when he is appealed to for aid, 
then the personal friendship is worth 
more than money can buy. 

Furthermore a coach will find that 
he can take the average sport writer 
into his confidence without any fear of 
having this trust violated. During the 
football season many coaches have a 
mortal fear that some of their new 
formations or their plan of attack for 
the following Saturday will appear in 
print, thus ruining any hopes of sur- 
prising their opponents. As a result 
they close the gates and the order to 
“kick out” all newspaper men is given 
to the student managers. 

Sport writers have two pet peeves 
which are universal. First they abhor 
to find it necessary to pay their way 
in to any sport event they have been 
assigned to cover and second to be 
kicked off the scene where any 
sport event is in progress. 

Consequently when they are ex- 
cluded from watching football practice 
they feel that they have been unjustly 
treated and naturally they will do 
something here or there to even up 
accounts. Usually they find out what 
goes on inside the closed gates despite 
the “keep out” signs and as a result 
it is more than likely to appear in the 
paper the next day. 

At Northewtsern we have made it 
our business to be friendly with the 
newspaper men. They are never ex- 
cluded from football practice. When 
the coach orders secret practice it is 
secret for everyone except the sport 
writer. The coach grants daily inter- 
views and takes the writer out on the 
field to demonstrate his plans. When 
he requests that the writer say noth- 
ing about a surprise forward passing 
attack he plans to launch, the writer 
keeps mum. 

Establishment of friendly relations 
with the sport writer is one of the 
first and biggest steps of the coach. 
This done he can rest assured that he 
has one of the strongest aids in the 
community on his side—the press. 
No matter how friendly he is with the 
luncheon clubs and the alumni associ- 
ation they have been known to turn 
against him in the face of defeat. The 
friendly sport writer will stick it out 
to the last ditch. Give him a trial and 
he will prove worthy. 
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‘Footwork: 


the secret of power and speed” 





NDOORS and outdoors—on 

the hard wood of the gym- 
nasium floor as well as on the 
grassor clay of thetennis court 
—in every game where you 
have to cover ground fast— 
the saying of this great player 
holds good: ‘‘Shoes must be 
exactly right.”’ 


It’s no wonder that this great 
athlete plays in Keds! And 
that most champion players 
in many sports—championship 
teams from coast to coast— 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





FLARE TOP 





SUPPORTS 
YOUR INSTEP XK 


GIVES SNUGGER FIT 


STRIPS MEAN 
LONGER WEAR 


NON-CHAFING 


says a world’s champion athlete 
in a booklet written for boys 


choose Keds. 

This new Keds special bas- 
ketball shoe hasa sure grip on 
the fastest floor. Its sole is non- 
slipping, light and springy. 
It is specially built to absorb 
shocks that tire muscles. 

Here’s a shoe that’s built 
for speed ! 


For samples, get in touch 
with your supplier or the 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany, 1790 Broadway, New 
York City. 


United States Rubber Company 










“SPRING-STEP” 


This new special Keds 
basketball shoe is just 
what he’s been looking 
for, says one of America’s 
most famous basketball 
coaches. The diagram 
shows you why. The 
** Spring - Step’’ has a 
tough, sure-gripping sole 
and is shaped to fit your 
feet. Comesin white with 
black trim. 


ABSORBS THE 
SHOCKS THAT TIRE 
LEG MUSCLES 


SPECIAL SPONGE FELTEX INNER- 
~ RUBBER ARCH SOLE — KEEPS 
en CUSHION 
—— 7 YOUR FEET 
COOL AND COM- 
FORTABLE 
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Football Rules Study and Football 
Officiating a Survey 


HEN your committee was ap- 

pointed and requested to 

make a survey and a report 
upon conditions nationally with refer- 
ence to football rules study, interpre- 
tation and application by the officials, 
we sent out one hundred and fifty 
questionnaires, each asking sixteen 
questions. These were sent to coaches, 
athletic directors and officials in all 
parts of the United States in order 
that this report might be truly repre- 
sentative of conditions which existed 
during 1927. It is true, possibly, that 
our conclusions, drawn from the en- 
tire lot of answers, do not in all par- 
ticulars represent the condition which 
existed in any one section, but we are 
here gathered from all sections of our 
great land and any survey must con- 
tain a statement of conditions which 
have been found to exist generally. 

At the outset we may say to you 
that during the past summer and early 
fall there was a greatly increased 
study and interpretation of the foot- 
ball rules by officials, coaches and by 
players. More study and interpreta- 
tion meetings by Conferences of Uni- 
versities, by High School Athletic 
Associations and by Officials’ Organi- 
zations were held in 1927 than in any 
previous year. Our replies indicate 
also that the press in all sections car- 
ried more publicity upon football rules 
than in any previous year. 

We asked whether there was evi- 
dence of an increased knowledge of 
the rules as the result of an increased 
study and an increased effort. Our 
replies indicate that there was not an 
increased knowledge of the rules gen- 
erally for the reason, as many ex- 
pressed themselves, that coaches and 
officials spent much of their study and 
interpretation effort endeavoring’ to 
master the changes in the rules of 
1927 and for that reason less effort 
was spent on the older and more fund- 
amental rules. 

Many report that the press carried 
more publicity than in any previous 
year but too much of the same was 
adverse criticism of the changes in the 
rules. Viewing the year in retrospect 
we must all admit that those who 
broke into. print before the season 
opened in ridicule of the rules changes 
and prophesied that the same would 
destroy the game in this way or that, 
greatly over-estimated their effect 


By F. A, Lambert 
Columbus, Ohio 








Dr. F. A. Lambert is one of the 
best known football officials in 
the east, south and middlewest. 
His book on football rules which 
has been widely read is a real 
contribution to football. Dr. 
Lambert, who is a graduate of 
Oberlin College and Ohio State 
University, is a successful busi- 
ness man in Columbus, Ohio. He 
conducted the study outlined in 
this article at the request of Dr. 
J. W. Wilce, Chairman of a Com- 
mittee of the Football Coaches’ 
Association, which was appointed 
to study football officiating.— 
Editor’s Note. 











upon the game. We have in mind sev- 
eral good and important games played 
this fall in which there was not a 
single incompleted backward pass and 
no fumble or muff of a kicked ball. 

We mention the above to point out 
that the year 1928 offers great possi- 
bilities for rules study and a better 
understanding of the rules by coaches, 
players, officials and the public. It is 
our anticipation that your Rules Com- 
mittee will make few if any marked 
changes in the game, devoting its ef- 
forts to smoothing out the several 
rough spots which necessarily accom- 
pany as many and as radical changes 
as were made in 1927. With the same 
number of rules study meetings held 
throughout our land next summer and 
fall, and we hope there will be even 
more, we should be able to teach the 
rules generally and the true spirit of 
the rules rather than to concentrate 
upon the changes. We come before 
you with the assumption that we all 
agree that a knowledge of both the 
spirit and the letter of the rules as 
well as their application by both the 
players and the officials are very 
necessary for the best sportsmanship 
in football. 


Meetings for Rules Study and 
Interpretation 


Reports show that many more such 
meetings were held during the past 
fall and that the attendance at each 
was greater than in any previous 
year. The Central Board meeting was 
held in New York on September 10th 


with an attendance of more than 
400 coaches and officials. On the 
same day the Western Conference 
held its meeting in Chicago, and dur- 
ing the next week the Missouri Val- 
ley Conference held its meeting in 
Kansas City, the New England group 
in Boston, the Rocky Mountain Con- 
ference in Denver, and the Southern 
Conference at Atlanta. The North- 
west Conference held meetings in 
Seattie, Spokane and Portland and the 
Southwestern Board in Dallas. 

On September 16th and 17th a full 
two day study meeting was conducted 
by the Ohio Association of Football 
Officials in cooperation with the State 
High School Athletic Association to 
which every coach and official in the 
state was invited. The attendance 
was 250 men. Two similar state meet- 
ings were held in Michigan; one at 
the Michigan State College; the other 
at Ironwood. Other state meetings 
reported were at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; Richmond, Virginia, and Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

We feel that especial mention 
should be made of the work of the 
University of West Virginia. For the 
benefit of the West Virginia High 
School Athletic Association this Uni- 
versity conducted schools’ simul- 
taneously at Wheeling, Clarksburg, 
Princeton, Charleston and Beckley on 
September 17th. Each was presided 
over by a representative of the Uni 
versity and the instruction in each 
school was given by an experienced 
official secured by the University. 

The work of the University of 
Nebraska during the past few years 
is deserving of special commendation. 
During the past season the University 
did what one might term extension 
work in that Mr. Henry Schulte, a 
keen student of the rules, an experi- 
enced umpire and a member of the 
Athletic Department conducted meet- 
ings in fourteen different centers in 


Nebraska. 

Regular meetings of Football 
Officials Associations were held 
throughout the season in New York, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, Columbus and 
Chicago. Other meetings, more local 
in character, were held at Syracuse, 
Toledo, Lima and Dayton, Ohio, In- 
dianapolis, Milwaukee and Madison 
(Wisconsin), Louisville and Little 
Rock. From the above it is evident 
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that there exists an increased interest 
in the football rules and an increased 
desire to know them. Already it is 
showing its good effect upon the game 
and we believe that the older coaches 
and experienced officials should co- 
operate with the less experienced in 
such meetings and assist them. The 
personal acquaintance, contact, asso- 
ciation and fellowship m such meet- 
ings also add to the spirit of fair play 
which is so necessary in football. 


Special Courses in Rules and 
Officiating Procedure 


Answers to the question “Did any 
College or University in your section 
conduct a regular or special course 
during the summer or fall in football 
rules study and officiating pro- 
cedure?” show that the following Uni- 
versities gave such special courses in 
connection with their regular courses 
in coaching and used one or more 
football officials to assist in the in- 
struction: The University of Michi- 
gan, The Ohio State University, 
Indiana University, Northwestern, 
University, The University of Chi- 
cago and Wittenberg College. Re- 
ports indicate that in some of the 
above special courses officials not 
regularly enrolled in the summer 
schools were invited and admitted to 
the classes, some of which were held 
in the evening. 


It is reported also that the follow- 
ing offered courses in rules study and 
officiating procedure but no detail was 
given us: Pennsylvania State College, 
Ithaca School of Physical Education, 
Bucknell University and The Southern 
Methodist University where Mr. 
Rockne held coaching courses, The 
University of Alabama, Utah Agricul- 
tural College, Stanford University, 
The University of California and 
Oregon State College. 


We endeavored to “take the pulse” 
of the coaches and officials upon the 
question of whether the Educational 
Institutions or the officials themselves 
should take the lead in teaching the 
rules and officiating procedure. A 
majority replied that the institutions 
should do this work and do more of it 
than they have done. Many others 
felt that the official is responsible for 
his own development and that the 
institutions should not be expected to 
assume the responsibility of develop- 
ing officials. Our own judgment upon 
this question, arrived at after much 
observation, discussion and some ex- 
perience, is that Universities and 
Colleges in cooperation with Officials’ 
Associations or at least experienced 
officials should for the most part take 
the lead in teaching football rules to 
both coaches and officials and where 
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possible teach proper officiating pro- 
cedure to officials. To teach the latter 
it has proven advantageous to use ex- 
perienced officials who possess some 
ability in pedagogy. It is very ap- 
parent that 1927 saw more such in- 
struction given than, possibly, all pre- 
vious years have witnessed. It is 
having its good effect upon the game, 
we feel. 


Weaknesses of Officials 

For your information we list here- 
with a number of answers to the ques- 
tion, “State the greatest weaknesses 
of the officials you observed during the 
past season.” 

1—Lack of decision and inability to 
follow the ball, faults which might be 
corrected by more rigid supervision. 

2—Lack of courage to call the fouls 
which come under their jurisdiction. 

3—Failure ‘to call interferences on 
screened passes. 

4—Passing the 
officials. 

5—Calling too many _ technical 
penalties having no bearing upon the 
play. 

6—Tendency to overlook fouls and 
warn rather than penalize. 

7—Apparent lack of courage. 

8—Officiating from .an official’s 
point of view rather than from that 
of the sport. 

9—Failure of Umpires generally to 
call anything of a disciplinary char- 
acter. 

10—Failure of most Referees to 
keep close enough to the ball to rule 
progress accurately. 

11—Lack of cooperation among the 
corps and lack of understanding as 
to duties. 

12—Closing their eyes to “rough 
stuff.” 

13—Too general a criticism and dis- 
cussion of the work of the other 
officials. 

14—Misapplication of rules in com- 
plicated situations and great aver- 
sion to shoulder responsibility. 

15—Failure of Umpires to detect or 
unwillingness to call holding in the 
line. 

16—Too wide a variance of opinion 
as to what constitutes interference 
on a forward pass. 

17—Apparent unwillingness of all 
officials to get together or confer 
during a game. 

18—Not sure enough of themselves 
and their courage to stand for what 
they know is right. 

19—Too many are just spectators 
and then call a foul occasionally when 
they are reasonably certain that the 
same will not harm either team. 

20—Too mindful of the score or 
position of the teams on the field when 
they see a foul. 


buck to other 
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21—Permit players to talk too much 
and slow up the game. Officials should 
run the game. 

22—Too technical on the field, call- 
ing minor infractions and not calling 
“rough stuff.” 

23—Too much regard for the judg- 
ment and opinion of coaches. 

24—We have an unwilling type of 
umpires who purposely work too far 
from the line. 

25—Too technical about minor 
things and too lax about fouls of real 
bearing. 

26—Timidity, lack of judgment and 
in rare cases, prejudice. 

27—Inconsistent timing of the 
referee’s whistle, either too fast or 
too slow. 

28—Out of bounds tackling fairly 
common but never a penalty for the 
foul. 

29—Too much warning and too in- 
frequent penalizing for holding. 

30—Lack of courage and unwilling- 
ness to shoulder responsibility. 

31—Too many officials working out 
of place. 

32—Too inactive to cover sideline 
on runs out of bounds. 

33—Being unfamiliar with the me- 
chanics of the position in which an 
official is working in an important 
game. 

34—Too much diplomacy and not 
enough “guts” and fair play. 

35—An official serves in too many 
different capacities in a season to be 
efficient. 

36—Too technical about some 
things and too lax about penalizing 
for roughness. 

37—Calling incompleted backward 
passes fumbles. 


From the above it is quite obvious 
that during the past season the work 
of Referees and Linesmen was much 
more satisfactory throughout the 
country than that of the Umpire and 
the Field Judge. It is singular to 
note that not a single complaint is 
voiced that Referees did not enforce 
the shift rule. We attribute the same 
more to the changes in the rule and 
in the coaching than to the efficiency 
or stringency of the Referee. We be- 
lieve that the shift problem with men 
in motion is well understood and 
pretty generally accepted as a move 
in the right direction to increase 
sportsmanship. 

In criticizing the work of Umpires 
for their failure to cover line play, it 
is fair to add here that we believe 
the same is often the result of igno- 
rance of line play or inability to know 
how to detect fouls which occur in 
close line play. 

From reports and from our own 
observation, clipping was at a mini- 
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mum during ‘the past season, but it 


is regrettable to report that in some 


sections “whiplashing” with the ac- 
companying throwing of the feet made 
its return. This appeared to occur 
most often when linemen breaking 
through attempted to cut down the 
secondary defense. As described in 
Rule 21, Section 50, this is a foul, and 
we believe Umpires should have the 
same called to their attention and 
more rigidly enforced next season. 

From the standpoint of enforce- 
ment of the spirit of the rules and 
fair play and the ultimate realization 
generally of the football code, it is 
evident that our problem with the 
officials rests largely upon the teach- 
ing of the Umpire the proper and 
necessary enforcement of Rule XXL 
dealing with conduct of players and 
of the Field Judge what constitutes 
an interference on a forward pass and 
what constitutes possession and con- 
trol of the ball on a forward pass play. 
Our replies set forth that much 
variance existed on the last men- 
tioned points of the forward pass. 

Too many Umpires fail upon the 
field to realize that it is the special 
duty of the Referee to follow the ball 
and that it is their duty to observe 
the players. Officials’ organizations 
would do well to stress this point to 
their members. We have observed 
many Umpires following only the ball 
and in several cases they attempt to 
place the ball or rule its progress. 
This is necessary in rare cases but 
as general procedure it is the answer 
to the question “why so much holding 
in the line and not a 15-yard penalty 
all day.” 

Selection or Appointment of Officials 

When appointed, your Committee 
was requested to ascertain how 
officials were appointed or selected by 
various conferences of Universities 
and Colleges. The information upon 
the same which we were able to secure 
is given herewith: 

In the East.—Twelve of the largest 
Universities in the east turned over 
to Mr. Walter Okeson of Lehigh 
University, last spring, full authority 
and responsibility for the selection 
and appointment of the officials who 
worked their games this past fall. 
Approved lists were not given to Mr. 
Okeson, the personnel of his staff be- 
ing left entirely to his knowledge of 
the men and their abilities. On the 
afternoon of September tenth Mr. Oke- 
son held a meeting in the Hotel Penn- 
Sylvania, New York, of the entire 
group, about fifty officials in all. This 
was a closed meeting in which Mr. 
Okeson spoke “straight from the shoul- 
der and called a spade a spade” assur- 
ing the men that all must appreciate 
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that selection and future selection was 
not on a personal basis but entirely up- 
on a basis of merit and execution. He 
further assured the group that re- 
ports were to be sent him regularly 
by each official setting forth the work 
of the other three officials and the 
sportsmanship shown by players and 
coaches. Reports were given also by 
each coach upon the work of each 
official and in addition to the above 
an experienced official, a fifth official 
we may say, with identity unknown 
to the group working the game, ob- 
erved the work of the corps from the 
stands. With a pretty intimate knowl- 
edge of his officials at the outset and 
with such a volume of reports upon 
their 1927 efforts, we are confident 
that Mr. Okeson can operate his as- 
signment work much more easily and 
even more efficiently in the future. 
We have elaborated upon the details 
of Mr. Okeson’s capacity and work 
for it is our opinion that it is the best 
method now in operation. To appre- 
ciate out on the field in the heat of a 
close game that a foul or a dozen 
fouls called upon a team cannot pre- 
vent an official returning to work 
again for that team, gives him a 
proper frame of mind to enforce fair 
play. Mr. Okeson has assured his 
officials that so long as they are 
efficient and right, as shown by other 
reports, he will stand by them through 
thick and thin and lend a stingy ear 
to any coach who manifests a spirit 
of poor sportsmanship by unfair pro- 
tests and complaints. 

Reports show that all other eastern 
institutions secure their officials by 
selective appointment. An annual 
meeting is held in New York near the 
close of the school year at which the 
coaches agree upon officials who then 
are appointed by The Central Board. 


The Western Conference—has its 
officials assigned by a committee 
composed of two faculty representa- 
tives and The Commissioner of Ath- 
letics. It is our information that each 
Coach does not submit a list of 
eligible or acceptable officials, but 
many submit from year to year a 
name or names of officials who are no 
longer acceptable and whose presence 
in their games-is no longer desired. 

The Ohio Conference — has its 
officials appointed by an employed 
Supervisor of Officials from lists of 
acceptable officials submitted each year 
by each Coach. 

The Missouri Valley Conference— 
has an officials committee which is 
furnished with a list of acceptable 
officials. This Committee then makes 
the selections and appointments. 

The Southern Conference—has no 
facilities in operation for selection or 
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This Confer- 
for 
en- 


assignment of officials. 
ence contemplates the same and 
that reason stimulated and 
couraged the organization of the 
Southern Officials Association De- 
cember 10. Officials in the south are 
agreed upon by the two coaches con- 
cerned in each game. 

The Rocky Mountain Conference— 
secures most of its officials by mutual 
agreement of coaches provided the 
same has been done by the middle of 
September. After that date the Con- 
ference Adjuster assigns the officials. 

The Southwestern Conference—se- 
cures officials by mutual agreement of 
the coaches. The home management 
submits a list of acceptable officials 
from which the visitor may make a 
selection. This has not proven gen- 
erally satisfactory, we are told. 

The Northwest Conference—selects 
officials by mutual agreement of 
coaches. 

The Pacific Coast Conference—by 
agreement of the two coaches. 

Organizations of Football Officials 

Below are listed the Associations of 
Football Officials reported to us. Since 
a number of these have been organ- 
ized during the year 1927 it is evident 
that there exists an increased interest 
in the value of organization. Officials 
can and should be encouraged to assist 
each other. 

The Eastern Association of Football 
Officials with chapters in Boston, 
New York, Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia. 

The 
Officials. 

The West Virginia State Football 
Officials (just organized). Head- 
quarters, Parkersburg. 

The Ohio Association of Football 
Officials. Headquarters, Columbus. 

The Indiana Officials Association, 
Inc. Headquarters, Indianapolis. 

Wisconsin Federation of Athletic 
Officials. Headquarters, Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin Officials Association. 
Headquarters, Madison. 

The Southern Association of Foot- 


Maryland State Board of 


ball Officials (just organized). Head- 
quarters, Athens, Ga. 
Kentucky Officials Association. 


Headquarters, Louisville. 

Rocky Mountain Football Officials 
Association. Headquarters, Denver. 

Southwestern Board of Officials. 
Headquarters, Dallas. 

Pacific Coast Football 
Association. 

San Joaquin Valley Officials Asso- 
ciation. Headquarters, Fresno, Calif. 

Southern California Football Of- 
ficials Association. Headquarters, 
Los Angeles. 

Smaller and local Associations are 


reported to exist in Harrisburg, 
Wheeling, Toledo, Dayton, Lima and 


Officials 
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Canton, Ohio, in St. Louis, Gary, 
Indiana, and a large organization in 
Chicago known as The Athletic 
Officials Association. 


Suggestions 


Our sixteenth and last question 
was “What suggestions have you to 
create a better relationship between 
spectators, players, coaches and of- 
ficials and thus increase the sports- 
manship of the game? Without 
comment we list herewith many of the 
answers; they offer food for thought 
and discussion. 

1—Drop officials who give their 
views of the most important play of 
a game after they take a long train 
ride home and then give it to the 
press. 

2—Continuance and enlargement of 
the system initiated by Walter 
Okeson. 

3—We need a little more religion 
in the game; teach the coach he will 
lose a game sooner or later and that 
it will not always be the fault of some 
official. 

4—Educate the alumni and the 
public in the rules through con- 
structive articles in the press. 

5—Establish a Code for Officials; 
this is sorely needed in some sections. 

6—More study of all the rules and 
the spirit of the rules and fewer in- 
terpretations and alterations by this 
or that Conference. 

7—Place more active coaches and 
officials on the Rules Committee. 

8—Using more of the younger of- 
ficials in early games to test their 
abilities. 

9—More censorshap and  dis- 
crimination in the printing in the 
Guide of lists of officials. Half the 
so-called Central Board list are not 
active or good officials. ‘ 

10—Let the rules now remain un- 
changed except when necessary to 
clarify or remove ambiguities. 

11—In programmes print a list of 
the penalties and make an appeal for 
sportsmanship toward the officials. 
This is especially necessary where 
games are attended by the general 
public, many of whom have not at- 
tended college. 

12—Leave the rules alone; we un- 
derstand them now. 

13—Relationship between Coaches 
and Officials is alright and all that it 
can be; educate the spectators and 
students through the press. Increased 
knowledge means increased _ sports- 
manship. 

14—Preach efficiency in officiating 
but do not drop an official the first 
time he makes a mistake in judgment. 
Where would we coaches be if that 
happened to us? 
15—Educate the public by talks. 
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John Schommer gave thirty-two such 
talks in Chicago at meetings of lunch- 
eon clubs. 

16—Take a greater interest in the 
development of officials for the high 
schools. Your boy and mine will be 
a sportsman when he gets into college 
if his early training is what you want 
him to have later on. That’s the im- 
pressionable age for a boy. 

17—Discipline the players for rough 
stuff the first five minutes of the 
game and sportsmanship will quickly 
appear if it is not already present. 

18—The publication of a series of 
articles explaining a rule or a part of 
a rule each day at the onset of the 
football season. 

19—Simplify the rules so that the 
officials are less a conspicuous part. 

20—Take some part in developing 
officials and you will not draw so 
many poor ones. It is an economic 
proposition, one of supply and de- 
mand. That’s why I get stung. 

21—An official should acquire per- 
sonality and handle college men not as 
though he were a policeman. 

22—-Have all officials appointed or 
assigned by an individual or a board 
competent to pass upon their qualifica- 
tions and permit no coach to have a 
voice in their selection. 

23—Give spectators and alumni 
their money back after the game if 
they are dissatisfied. No official is 
perfect nor is any coach. I am a 
coach. 

24—Work an official regularly in 
one capacity, then expect him to 
master it. 

25—No use to educate the spectator 
until we get some system of inform- 
ing him what foul has been called or 
what has happened upon the field. 
This is our greatest need. 

26—Better opportunities for of- 
ficials and more loyalty to them. 

27—Question and answer column 
in your local paper the week following 
a game which covers the points in 
that game which bothered spectators. 

In closing permit us to say that 
while parts of our report may sound 
pessimistic and paint a dark picture, 
your Committee is indeed optimistic 
and encouraged with the knowledge 
of conditions as shown to exist by the 
reports. It is pleasing and encourag- 
ing to note the increased interest in 
fair play through proper officiating. 
Nineteen hundred twenty-seven saw 
many new sections harnessing their 
forces to teach football rules and 
officiating procedure. It is our hope 
that your New Year’s resolution will 
be one of an honest effort to par- 
ticipate in the teaching of football 
rules, fair play and sportsmanship 
more in 1928 than in any year of your 
lives. 
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Off fo a fine start! ... The season awaits the 


starter’s gun. Start your boy 
coaching and good equipme 


s off on the right foot—with good 
nt. Good equipment means Bradley. 


Bradley jerseys, athletic pants and monograms. Bradley sweaters, 
Sweater coats, sweat shirts and training pants. And, when the 
season’s over, Bradley class and honor sweaters. 


See the Bradley line at your athletic dealer’s. Or write to us for 


the Bradley Athletic List. 
BRADLEY KNITTING 


COMPANY, DELAVAN, WIS. 
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The Rise in Prices of Leather 
Sporting Goods 


The prices of leather have advanced due to a shortage 
in raw material, consequently the prices of manufac- 
tured leather goods have also been raised. 


“THE position of the tanning indus- 

try at the end of 1927, as com- 
pared with previous years, is decid- 
edly encouraging. The raw material 
of the tanning industry is a by-prod- 
uct in the shape of cattle hides of all 
types—calfskins, sheep and lambskins, 
and goatskins. Of this material, with 
the exception of goatskins, the ma- 
jor part is of domestic production. 
Goatskins are all obtained from for- 
eign sources. Each type of leather 
made from this raw material shows 
increases in production during 1927— 
various percentages ranging from two 
per cent with the goatskin tanners, 
to twenty per cent with the sole leath- 
er tanners. 

Stocks of leather on hand during 
the same period (on hand meaning in 
all hands) show the following de- 
creases: Thirty-two per cent for sole 
leather, 10 per cent for calf leather, 
ten per cent for goat and kid leather, 
and two per cent for sheep and lamb 
leather. Stocks of sole leather are at 
their lowest record point and are now 
seventy-five per cent below the quan- 
tity held five years ago. Inventories 
of all other leathers are not burden- 
some and are closely related to con- 
sumption. 

The year has shown sharp rises in 
prices of raw material of all kinds. 
Cattle hides, for example, show ad- 
vances approximating sixty-five per 
cent. Still, on December 1 the aver- 
age price of cattle hides was only 
about thirty per cent above the 1913 
level. Commodity prices on the same 
date were forty-nine per cent above 
the 1913 level. Leather prices are 
still substantially below this figure 
and show prospects for further in- 
crease. 

World Markets 


The raw material markets of the 
world show about the same relative 
advance as the domestic markets of 
the United States, with probably the 
United States leading slightly, due to 
a decline in the production of domes- 
tic hides. This, in turn, was due to 
the fact that cattle raising has been 
unprofitable for a period of years and 
herds have been seriously depleted, 


By Fraser M. Moffat 


President, Tanners’ Council of America 


the decline reaching 10,000,000 head, 
or a little more than sixteen per cent, 
between 1922 and 1927. During the 
process of building up these herds, 
probably cattle supplies will be short 
in the United States, with its logical 
effect upon beef prices and the hide 
market. In order to secure the neces- 
sary supplies, the United States tan- 
ner has increased materially his im- 
portations of hides. Russia also, 
during the year, has entered the mar- 
ket vigorously and the net results, 
due to increased demand for leather 
throughout the world, has been a rise 








Since the coaches as a class 
constitute the largest group of 
buyers of leather sporting goods 
in the United States they un- 
doubtedly are interested in mat- 
ters pertaining to the manufac- 
ture and purchase of athletic 
goods of this nature. With this 
in mind the following article 
written by Fraser M. Moffat, 
President of the Tanners’ Coun- 
cil of America, for the Hide and 
Leather Magazine is herewith 
presented with the permission of 
the author. ’ 








in both raw material and leather 
prices, which is valid and substantial. 


An examination of the world situa- 
tion leads inevitably to the conclusion 
that during the past five years the 
world has been consuming more 
leather than has been produced. Dur- 
ing that period it has been drawing 
upon stocks which existed. These 
stocks are now exhausted and the 
world requirements have to be met 
out of current world production. 


Diversification Helps Tanners 


An important factor to be consid- 
ered, as one views the prospects for 
1928, is the progressive diversification 
of the tanners’ product. It must not 
be forgotten that leather never has 
been successfully synthetically pro- 
duced or its inherent good qualities 


duplicated in any artificial substitute. 
Improved methods of production and 
the successful response to the style 
and fashion appeal in fields outside 
of footwear, such as upholstery and 
garment leather, must be given seri- 
ous consideration. 

Shoe manufacturers take approxi- 
mately eighty per cent of all types of 
leather produced in the United States. 
During 1927 shoe production in- 
creased a little less than seven per 
cent over 1926, which is also about 
the same relative figure over a five- 
year average. Assuming, therefore, 
that shoe production will be main- 
tained at anywhere near its present 
rate, which seems reasonably normal, 
with production and consumption of 
hides and leather so closely in bal- 
ance, the upward movement of prices, 
which had its beginning in the spring 
of 1927, may continue. 


The Kid Tanner 


The kid leather produced in this 
country is, however, made entirely 
from raw material which comes from 
foreign sources, and the skill and in- 
genuity of goatskin tanners have de- 
veloped a product to which the whole 
world pays tribute. None of his raw 
material is produced within the boun- 
dries of the United States, and the 
steady, unrestricted flow of this raw 
material from all quarters of the 
world ‘must never be impeded. Its 
free movement is his very life. 

One of the natural causes for the 
sharp advances in cattle hides is due 
to the fact that the cattle interests 
during the past few years have had 
an unhappy time, just the same as the 
tanner. Because cattle raising was 
unprofitable, herds have been depleted 
and it will take time to build them 
up. In 1922 there were 67,000,000 
range cattle; in 1927 it is estimated 
that there are but 55,000,000. Dur- 
ing the past year the cattle man has 
been somewhat encouraged by better 
prices for his product and naturally 
herds will increase. But during that 
period of increase beef cattle and 
hides will be in short supply from 
domestic sources. The tanner must 
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look to foreign sources of supply for 
hides to run his tannery. 


High Prices to Continue 


High levels of valuable hides and 
skins may be looked for for some time 
to come. The delicate balance which 
exists between the supply of hides 
and skins in the world, and world de- 
mand for leather of all types, is no 
longer disturbed by the presence of 
accumulated stocks. The natural re- 
sult has been the forcing up of world 
prices for such raw material. 

There are many factors which enter 
into any discussion of the economics 
of the leather industry. Russia, as a 
consumer of world hides and skins 
and not a producer, is one. She shows 
an increasing tendency to operate as 
a buyer in world’s raw material mar- 
kets, which has been accented during 
the past three months. Germany also 
must be reckoned with and her in- 
creasing industrial efficiency. The 
agitation for tariff changes which is 
sweeping over Central Europe, the 
constant restrictions which are put 
upon the free movements of raw ma- 
terial in that part of the world, are 
all matters which are giving the 
leather industry considerable concern 
and may have a direct bearing upon 
the price of footwear. 


The Outlook 


Prophesying for 1928 is hazardous. 
It is fair, however, to assume that if 
shoe production is maintained at any- 
where near its present rate, with pro- 
duction and consumption of the raw 
material .which enters the shoe so 
closely in balance, the upward move- 
ment of prices, both in raw material 
and finished products, which had its 
beginning in the spring of 1927, may 
continue. 

But there is another factor which 
may contribute to this result, namely, 
the diversification of leather into vari- 
ous uses which it is the aim of every 
tanner to accomplish. Developing his 
product is opening new markets. 
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Only bureau in U, S. exclusively 
for coaches and under the personal 
management of an active college 
coach. Vacancies up to $8,500. 
Details and professional personnel 
form upon request. 


Floyd L. Brown, Mgr. 
Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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During the 
BASKETBALL SEASON 


A “Charley Horse” or pulled tendon may 





keep your star out of the game for a con- 





siderable period of time. The immediate 






application of hot 


Anliphbeys line 


in these cases, invariably means a prompt 
return of the player to the regular line-up. 
















Our new booklet “Athletic In- 
juries and Their Treatment” gladly 
mailed to coaches and trainers upon 
request. 









The Denver Chemical. Mfg. Co. 
New York 






TICKETS 


For Spring Events 
Should Be Ordered Now 


You save time, 
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COMPLETE FILE | 


of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
1923-24 


With articles by 
Rockne, Meanwell, Ralph Jones, Archie Hahn, 
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BASKETBALL REPRINT 


The great demand for issues of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


for 1921-1922 and 1922-1923 has made a 
' reprint necessary. 

The following articles are now available: 
CONTENTS OF BASKETBALL REPRINT 
Basketball Fundamentals Ira T. Carrithers 

Stops and Turns (3 diagrams) 
Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Practice Formation (6 diagrams) Frank McCormick 


Some Successful Basketball Plays (4 diagrams) 
John L. Griffith 








Basketball Offense (6 diagrams) K. L. Wilson 
Floor Plays (20 diagrams) F. J. Winters 
A Tip-off Formation Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Basketball Defense Ralph Jones 


PRICE OF REPRINT 


To non-subscribers—fifty cents. 
To subscribers—twenty-five cents. 


Send orders now to 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, III. 

















Quick Service on D&M 
Basket Ball Uniforms! 




















Prompt delivery Special order uniforms 
assured on all can be made in six 
stock orders to seven days 
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Send for 





BASKET Special 
D&M 3... Basket Ball 


for Men, Women and Boys 
are made from the finest ma- 
terials, tailored on the latest 
approved patterns. They have 
the style and snap that makes 
a fine appearing team and the 
fit and comfort that stimu- 
lates the player to deliver his 


best. 


Catalog 
Showing samples 
of cloth, latest 


styles, prices, etc. 


Over two thousand dealers 
throughout the United States 
handle the “Lucky Dog” Red 
Boxed Line. Order through your 
local dealer or send direct to us 
for catalogs, etc. 














The Draper-Maynard Company 


Department J PLYMOUTH, N. H., U.S.A. 





























We specialize in 
making Honor 
sweaters for 
schools. 





SWEATER 





Special ten-day 
delivery. 


Chenille or Felt 
letters or em- 
blems. 


THE O'SHEA HONOR 


Furnished in all 
standard school 


colors. 





O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 
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